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INTRODUCTION 

O UR post-war housing effort has been 
marked by great achievement and by 
great failure. The achievement is the build¬ 
ing of nearly two million houses, many of 
them for the working classes, which have set a com¬ 
pletely new and very much better standard of work¬ 
ing-class housing than has ever been known in this 
country; a standard we all know, of a decent house 
standing in a garden, with adequate accommodation 
and everything that is nowadays considered necessary 
for civilised life. The great failure is that in spite of 
this effort the slums are no better to-day than they 
were at the end of the war; in fact, they are fifteen 
years older and have seriously deteriorated. We have 
a right to be proud of our national achievement. 
We have a plain duty to be ashamed of our failure, 
and to leave no stone unturned to put an end to the 
disgrace of our slums. 

The outstanding feature of the post-war period as 
regards working-class housing has been the strength 
of the public demand that the slums should be 
abolished. Perhaps the most striking thing about 
this public demand for housing reform has been its 
persistence. Year after year pressure has been 
brought to bear upon whatever Government hap¬ 
pened to be in power to do something effective about 
clearing the slums. One of the most active manifest¬ 
ations of this public opinion was during the period of 
demobilisation, when it took the form of a demand 
that proper houses should be provided for soldiers 
returning from France. This was crystallised into 
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THE ANTI-SLUM CAMPAIGN 

the slogan “Homes for Heroes” and forced the 
Government to introduce the Addison Housing Bill 
and completely to revolutionise traditional housing 
methods in a desperate effort to get houses built 
under conditions of extraordinary difficulty. 

The public demand for the abolition of the slums 
has persisted in waves of varying strength, alter¬ 
nating with waves of economy, till the present time. 
Now, in 1933, we are, as it happens, in the midst of 
the biggest wave of public opinion since 1920. It 
was begun, I think, by a series of broadcast addresses 
describing the horrifying and gruesome conditions 
in the slums, which made a great impression. Many 
newspapers published accounts from special corre¬ 
spondents of visits to slums; the Church has issued a 
national appeal, and the Prince of Wales has rein¬ 
forced the whole movement in a series of powerful 
speeches. 

This great and sustained effort is striking evidence 
of one thing—that there is a new conscience in this 
country as regards housing, that the public intends 
that the slums shall be abolished. After all, it is only 
in accordance with the general trend of public 
opinion during the last two generations. We have 
insisted that every child shall be given decent educa¬ 
tion; we have insisted on a great extension of public 
health measures, hospitals, sanatoria, health visitors; 
and yet the child who grows up in overcrowded 
conditions in the slums has no real chance. The 
child is the test. It is the future generation that 
matters. 

It is interesting to note that public opinion is just 
as ready to welcome one form of housing campaign 
as another. Indeed, it is remarkable with what 
eager but undiscriminating enthusiasm every new 
Housing Bill has been welcomed. In any meeting 
before any audience, from the House of Commons 
downwards, it has always been possible to get a 
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INTRODUCTION 

cheer by attacking the slums, by calling them “a 
blot on our civilisation,” or, in Sir Hilton Young’s 
picturesque phrase, “radiating centres of depravity 
and disease.” On the other hand, as soon as the 
speaker begins to consider the remedy, what financial 
and other steps are required to get people into decent 
houses, he is at once forced to go into difficult and 
complex figures as regards quantities, costs, gross 
and net rents, different types of subsidy, and so on. 
Almost immediately the audience loses interest and 
begins to yawn. Public opinion demands the clear¬ 
ance of the slums but does not know or care how it 
is to be done. This is quite right. Democracy can 
only work if it selects a competent Government and 
then leaves it to that Government to do the jobs 
it wants done. In the case of housing, public 
opinion has done its job; it has made its demand 
for the abolition of the slums abundantly clear. 
Have the Governments done their part equally 
well? 

Much clear hard thinking is required. The object 
of this book is not to spend time on emphasising the 
emotional appeal; rather deliberately to resist the 
temptation to quote horrors about slums. I pro¬ 
pose to assume that the job has got to be done, 
and to proceed to consider on the basis of cold 
facts and figures how best the task of rehousing 
the slum dwellers in healthy homes can be 
accomplished. 

The way in which this demand to deal with the 
housing of the working classes has affected the six 
successive Governments since the war is most 
interesting. Every one of them has passed housing 
legislation; in many cases the complex problem of 
getting new houses built has been one of their chief 
preoccupations. The post-war Coalition Govern¬ 
ment was the first which had to deal with the prob¬ 
lem. They found a terrible shortage of houses; the 
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cost of building was twice as high as before the war; 
rents under the Rent Restriction Act were 50 per 
cent above pre-war. A new and higher standard of 
working-class housing had been laid down by the 
Tudor Walters Committee, and public opinion was 
strongly insisting that such a standard should be 
maintained. The rate of interest was 6 per cent, 
under these conditions the economic rent of new 
houses was two or three times higher than the pre¬ 
vailing level of rents for equivalent accommodation. 
There were only two possible ways of getting houses 
built. One was to remove the Rent Restriction Act 
and let rents soar, so that new building would again 
become profitable. This was politically out of the 
question. The Government was therefore forced to 
adopt the other method; to lower the rent of houses 
by means of a subsidy. This was a revolutionary 
thing to do; it was done as an emergency measure, 
but has persisted now for fifteen years. 

The Coalition Government did another revolu¬ 
tionary thing. They imposed on local authorities, 
for the first time, an obligation to provide for the 
whole of the working-class housing need for their 
district, so far as it was not likely to be met by other 
agencies. Although a few thousand houses had been 
built by local authorities in pre-war days, it is 
roughly true to say that the working classes had 
been housed by private enterprise. But in 1919 con " 
ditions were such that private enterprise could not 
possibly build houses for letting at a profit, and the 
Addison Act, although only passed on account of 
the emergency, was the beginning of a revolution 
in putting this duty on the shoulders of the local 
authorities. Now, after fifteen years, it has become 
an accepted part of public policy that housing, at 
least of the lower paid workers, is the duty of local 
authorities. 

Since the Coalition Government fell in 1922 there 
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INTRODUCTION 

have been three Conservative Governments, with two 
Labour Governments sandwiched in between them. 
None of them have done such revolutionary things 
as the Coalition Government, but all of them have 
accepted and developed the policy which it initiated. 
The Conservative Governments, generally speaking, 
have endeavoured to rely on private enterprise. The 
first and third Conservative Governments gave sub¬ 
sidies to private enterprise; the two Labour Govern¬ 
ments took little interest in private enterprise but 
gave large subsidies to local authorities in the one 
case for the building of new houses and in the 
second case for the clearance of slums. 

The main subsidies which have been effective in 
getting houses built since the war have been, first 
of all, the Addison subsidy of 1919, and later, the 
Chamberlain subsidy of 1923 and the Wheatley 
subsidy of 1924. 

All these subsidies are now repealed; they have 
run their full course. Further, the results of the census 
of 1931 are now available. For these reasons the 
present seems to be a convenient time to review the 
results of the new national housing policies inaugur¬ 
ated in 1919, and to endeavour to see what lessons 
can be learnt from the use by successive Govern¬ 
ments of the instrument of subsidies in order to 
control the building of houses. 

There is another reason why the present time is 
proper for a consideration of the whole question; 
hitherto there has been unanimous agreement that 
the first stage in the campaign for the proper housing 
of the working classes is to go on building new houses 
at rents which the workers can pay, until there is a 
suitable house available for every family. In spite 
of the great national effort in building two million 
houses in the fourteen post-war years, the census 
shows us that we are farther away to-day from 
reaching our aim of one house per family than we 
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were at the end of the war. And yet the present 
Government is abandoning the policy of pushing on 
with the building of new houses and is turning all 
its energy to the clearance of the slums. It seems to 
me that this is a most serious mistake, and one of 
the main objects of this book is to examine this 
question and to consider the lines on which the 
housing campaign should be directed. 

I therefore begin with a short historical survey of 
the post-war housing effort, which does not claim 
to be a purely descriptive record, but rather a 
critical account, endeavouring throughout to show 
what lessons can be drawn for our future guidance. 

I have myself been actively concerned with 
housing ever since the war; from 1919 to 1924 I 
was Chairman of the Manchester Housing Com¬ 
mittee. During the Labour Governments of 1924 and 
1 929-30 I was Chairman of the Liberal Housing 
Committee in the House of Commons, and was a 
member of the Parliamentary committees which 
considered the details of the Wheatley and Green¬ 
wood Acts respectively. In 1928 I wrote “How to 
Abolish the Slums”; in 1929 I was Chairman of a 
Committee appointed by the National Housing and 
Town Planning Council, which published “A Policy 
for the Slums,”* and in 1930-31 I was a member 
of the Rent Restriction Committee, f 

During the whole of this period my one aim has 
been to get the children out of the slums. I have 
always believed that it could be done, and that it 
could be done only in one way: by building enough 
new houses to let at suitable rents. I have always 
criticised the action of successive Governments from 
this one point of view. I have always believed that 
the country was rich enough to afford the building 
of these houses, and to give whatever subsidies 
might be necessary to let them at reasonable rents 
* See chapter iv. f See chapter vi. 
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INTRODUCTION 

so long as the whole thing was done economically 
and on business lines. Throughout this book I have 
endeavoured to keep the same point of view before 
me. Subject to having this outlook, I have done my 
best to be objective, and to check and verify the 
facts which I have quoted, and on which any 
opinions expressed are based. 


ACKNO WLEDGMENTS 

I am deeply indebted to many friends with ex¬ 
perience in different aspects of the housing problem 
who have given me valuable help. In particular, I 
have to thank Mrs. E. M. Hubback for her kindness 
in writing Appendix IV on “Differential Renting,” 
and Mr. J. Inman, who has given much general 
assistance, including the preparation of all the 
tables, and who is mainly responsible for chapters 
xi and xii. He is wholly responsible for Appendix 
II, the first serious attempt to make an economic 
analysis of the effect of subsidies on the price of 
building houses, which I regard as an important 
contribution to a proper understanding of the whole 
housing problem. 






II 


1919-23: the ADDISON ACT 

HAVE described the position with which Dr. 
Addison was faced when he set to work to meet 
the irresistible demand for “homes for heroes”. 



J v Prires were high and rising. There was an im¬ 
mense demand for private building of all kinds, 
far exceeding the capacity of the building trade to 
supply either the necessary materials or the neces¬ 
sary labour. But something had to be done and 
done quickly. Dr. Addison decided that the only 
possible way to build houses to let was to put the 
responsibility on the local authorities and to give 
them a grant-in-aid to enable them to let the houses 
at reasonable rents. The local authorities, appalled 
at the cost of building, were slow to accept respon¬ 
sibility. Dr. Addison, impatient of further delay, 
ultimately agreed that whatever the loss on the 
building of working-class houses, no part of it beyond 
the product of a rate of a penny should fall on the 
local authority. Under these conditions the local 
authorities, divested of any financial responsibility, 
were, of course, prepared to go ahead. 

Some of the vigour of the war-time Government 
was carried over to the early post-war years. The 
First Report of the Ministry of Health, published in 
1920, shows with what energy the housing problem 
was tackled. No less than three Acts of Parliament 
were passed during the session of 1919 dealing with 
housing. An Advisory Council was set up, with a 
large number of sub-committees dealing with various 
aspects of housing. An elaborate organisation was 
created throughout the country of housing com- 
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missioners, with expert staffs, whose function was to 
accelerate and control the placing of contracts by 
local authorities. The local authorities were in¬ 
structed to make detailed surveys of the housing 
conditions and needs of their areas (unfortunately 
the surveys were by no means thoroughly carried 
out). A technical department was inaugurated in the 
Ministry, with architects and engineers, to prepare 
typical plans and to advise and help local authorities 
with their problems. A further department was 
created to purchase building materials in bulk and 
to distribute them cheaply (as it was hoped) to local 
authorities. A special committee was set up to 
examine new methods of construction: concrete, 
steel, timber, pise, etc. Altogether it is clear that 
the Government meant business and intended to 
give the local authorities every help and encourage¬ 
ment to build working-class houses on a large scale. 
It is interesting to note that neither of the post-war 
Labour Governments put anything like the same 
drive into the building of working-class houses. 

I was at that time Chairman of the Manchester 
Housing Committee and wrote the following account 
of the position in Manchester:* 

“We started work under the worst possible con¬ 
ditions. We were expected to build four thousand 
houses a year; a big business proposition. We were 
nearly at the height of the greatest boom the building 
trade had ever known. Materials were scarce and 
kept rising in price; contractors formed rings and, 
genuinely scared by the instability of markets, de¬ 
manded and obtained high profits as a safeguard 
against great risks; labour worked shorter hours than 
in pre-war days and produced less for increased 
wages. Houses that had cost £250 in pre-war days 
could not now be built for less than £1,250. The 
economic rent of such houses (without rates) was 
* See “A City Council from Within,” pp. 33-34. 
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over 30/- a week; and we could not hope to let them 
for more than 12 /6. Worst of all, housing had become 
a political stunt of the first magnitude. People 
thought and talked about a million ‘ homes for 
heroes,’ and did not trouble themselves about 
details of contracts and building methods and costs. 
Even the gentle Dr. Addison was so worked up by 
the tide of public opinion and the constant pressure 
from the Prime Minister that he urged me as Chair¬ 
man of the Manchester Housing Committee to ‘use 
brutal methods’!” 

All this energy was bound to have considerable 
results. Under anything approaching normal con¬ 
ditions it would certainly have meant the building 
of large numbers of houses. As things were, the main 
result was to help to force prices up to an unprece¬ 
dented level. The shortage of labour was by far the 
most serious difficulty. From the beginning the 
Government entered into negotiations with the 
building trades to try to secure “augmentation” of 
labour. The most elaborate schemes were prepared, 
but nothing came of them. The building trade 
unions remembered only too well how bad a time 
they had been through with unemployment in pre¬ 
war days. They were not prepared to accept 
augmentation of their numbers on any large scale 
without some guarantee against unemployment. 
Negotiations continued at intervals with various 
Governments, but shortage of labour prevented any 
rapid building of houses, until finally Mr. Wheatley, 
in 1924, succeeded in making his “treaty” with 
labour, as will be described later. 

After the passing of the Addison Act prices rose 
till the houses which could have been built in pre¬ 
war days for £250 were costing in many cases over 
£1,000 each.* Then came the slump and the first 
economy campaign. The Third Report of the 

* Third Report of Ministry of Health, 1921-22, p. 42. 
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Ministry of Health describes u a policy of limiting 
new commitments.” It was decided that the total 
number of houses to be built under the Addison Act 
by local authorities should be restricted to 176,000.* 
It is interesting to note that in contrast with the 
First Report of the Ministry of Health, which is full 
of energy and zeal, the remaining reports on housing 
are arid and dull. They consist mainly of a few 
spasmodic statistics and are of very little help to 
anybody trying to understand what the housing 
policy of the Government has been, though I am 
glad to say that a certain improvement has been 
noticeable in the reports since 1930. 

The result of the Addison Act was that 176,000 
houses were built at a cost to the taxes for forty years 
of about £8,000,000 per annum: a subsidy of nearly 
£1 each week for every house built! 

One lesson to be drawn from the Addison Act is 
as regards the subsidy. The assumption by the 
Government of the responsibility for all loss beyond 
a fixed amount was in glaring contradiction to the 
first recognised principle of a grant-in-aid, that at 
least some proportion of the cost should be borne 
by the local authority which is responsible for 
administration. Under the Addison grant the local 
authority was divested of every shred of financial 
responsibility for good management; the most 
efficient and the most extravagant local authorities 
would each pay exactly the product of a penny rate, 
neither more nor less. All costs due to mistakes and 
inefficiency were to be borne by the Government. 
The result was to undermine the sense of responsi¬ 
bility of the local authority with disastrous conse¬ 
quences to its efficiency. Even so responsible a body 
as the Liverpool Housing Committee let a notorious 
contract for £2,000,000 to a firm with a paid-up 
capital of £3,000! It is understood that no inquiries 
* Ibid, p. 40. 
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of any sort were made by the Housing Committee 
into the financial condition of the firm apparently 
because it was thought that when the Ministry of 
Health (who had to foot the bill) had approved, the 
Housing Committee had no further responsibility. 
It is well known that ultimately an over-payment of 
about £350,000 was authorised by the officials of 
the Housing Committee, and the firm went bank¬ 
rupt leaving the Corporation and the Ministry, to 
face an enormous loss. It is incredible that anything 
of this sort could have happened if the Committee 
had been financially responsible for their acts. 

A second conclusion that can be drawn from the 
experience of the Addison Act is that one should not 
press forward the building of houses at the very top 
of a great boom. This is, of course, obvious. It is also 
equally obvious that if the conditions of 1919 re¬ 
curred, public opinion would again force any Govern¬ 
ment to build houses. Until human beings become 
wiser and more far-sighted than they are now such 
things cannot be avoided. The excessive cost of the 
Addison houses and the burden which they will for 
so many years impose on the taxes must be regarded 
as one of the inevitable misfortunes of government 
by public opinion. It is interesting to note that the 
subsidies under the Addison Act, if applied under 
to-day’s conditions, would be enough to build not a 
mere 176,000 houses, but a million houses, and to 
let them not at 15/-, which is probably the average 
rent of the Addison houses, but at about 7/6. 
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1923-29: THE CHAMBERLAIN AND 
WHEATLEY ACTS 

B Y 1923 the economy stunt had worn itself 
out and the public demand for housing 
reasserted itself. Mr. Chamberlain, Minister 
of Health in the new Conservative Govern¬ 
ment, introduced a comprehensive Housing Bill. In 
the words of the Fifth Annual Report of the Ministry 
of Health, 1923-24 (p. 48): “The main objects of this 
Act were the encouragement of private enterprise in 
the erection of working-class houses by the grant of 
subsidies and by the provision of facilities for obtain- 
ing capital for the erection and purchase of houses.” 
This was what might be expected from a Conserva¬ 
tive Government 5 Conservative housing Bills in post¬ 
war days have invariably laid the main stress on 
building by private enterprise; Labour housing Bills 
have been almost exclusively concerned with en¬ 
couraging local authorities to build. In this case, 
however, although Mr. Chamberlain relied mainly 
on private enterprise, he did also offer subsidies of 
two different kinds to local authorities: the one to 
encourage them to build new houses for letting; the 
other to assist in slum clearance. 

The three main methods on which Mr. Chamber- 
lain relied were as follows: 

(1) A fixed subsidy of £75 P er house for houses 
of specified size to be built by private enterprise. 

(2) A grant for slum clearance schemes equiva¬ 
lent to half the loss incurred by the local authority. 

Owing, however, to the overcrowding in the slums, 
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this part of the Act was premature and a negligible 
amount of work was performed under it before it 
was replaced by the Greenwood Act in 1930. 

(3) A subsidy to local authorities for building 
houses to let. 

As regards this subsidy, he learned from the very 
unfortunate experience of the Addison subsidy. I 
have already explained that under the Addison 
grant all costs due to mistakes were borne by the 
Government—with very unfortunate results. In view 
of this experience, Mr. Chamberlain decided to 
make his grant to local authorities on a basis exactly 
opposite from that adopted by Dr. Addison. Instead 
of the Addison method of making the local authority 
pay a fixed sum, the Government paying the rest, 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Act contributed a fixed sum for 
each house built, the whole of the excess beyond this 
to be borne by the local authority. The local author¬ 
ity, therefore, had full responsibility for any in- 
efficiences or failures. This method of a unit grant 
per house has in effect been adopted ever since, both 
in the Wheatley and the Greenwood Acts. There can 
be no doubt whatever that in principle it is the right 
method, in that it makes the body which is respon¬ 
sible for administration also bear the financial 
responsibility. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s grant to local authorities was 
of no great importance except as a precedent, be¬ 
cause it was superseded in the following year by the 
more generous grant made by Mr. Wheatley. 

The only part of the Chamberlain Act which had 
any important effect was the subsidy granted to 
private enterprise for building houses for sale. This 
subsidy was certainly effective in getting private 
enterprise to work; well over 400,000 houses were 
completed during the next six years under this Act, 
the great bulk of them by private enterprise, until 
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it was repealed by its own author, as being no longer 
necessary, in 1929. 


The Wheatley Act 

The Labour Government came into power to¬ 
wards the end of 1923. It will be remembered that 
the Conservative Government remained in office to 
meet the House of Commons, and that there was a 
three- or four-day debate on the Address. These 
were the first debates in the House of Commons I 
ever listened to, and I was so horrified to find how 
complacently the Government regarded the housing 
situation, which, as Chairman of the Manchester 
Housing Committee, I knew to be intolerably bad, 
that I felt compelled to make my maiden speech in 
protest. I was fortunate enough to catch the Speaker’s 
eye. The views I then expressed as to the housing 
situation at that moment (which still seem to me to 
have been sound) were broadly as follows. 

To solve the housing problem we must have 
200,000 houses a year. Mr. Chamberlain had ex¬ 
pressed satisfaction at the prospect of getting 
100,000 houses a year under his Bill; it seemed, in 
fact, unlikely that he would get more than 50,000 
owing to the grave and undiminished shortage of 
labour. 

The trade unions were perfectly willing to agree 
to augmentation of their numbers if reasonable 
guarantees were given against unemployment, but 
the Government had refused to give such guarantees. 

It would be possible to work up to a programme 
of 200,000 houses a year on three conditions: 

(1) There must be a Government that really 
meant business; 

(2) There must be a considerable increase in 
the amount of labour in the building trade, which 
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could only be obtained by an agreement with the 
trade unions; 

(3) Prices and costs must not be allowed to 
increase. 

In illustration of the shortage of labour at that time, 
I recorded that I visited one of the Manchester 
housing estates where a contract had been let for 
600 houses. There were four bricklayers and five 
apprentices at work. The contractors were at their 
wits’ end to find more labour, and informed me that 
it would take these men over twenty years to finish 
the contract! 

The Conservative Government was defeated on 
the Address; the Labour Government took office and 
appointed Mr. Wheatley as Minister of Health. 

When Mr. Wheatley introduced his Housing Bill 
he made it clear that he fully appreciated the crucial 
fact that no substantial building programme could 
be carried out unless the shortage of labour could be 
overcome. Representing a Labour Government, he 
was successful in gaining the confidence of the trade 
unions in a way which had not been possible to his 
predecessors. He approached them with the idea 
of making a “gentlemen’s agreement” with them, 
knowing their difficulties, and being willing and 
anxious to guarantee that if they would increase the 
number of skilled men in the building trade this 
should not cause additional unemployment. The 
treaty ’* which, after much discussion, he made 
with the trade unions covered a period of fifteen 
years, under which the industry agreed to “augment 
their resources” up to a capacity of 225,000 houses 
per annum by 1934, in return for an undertaking 
that the subsidy should be continued for fifteen 
years, and that 2 £ million houses should be built 
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CHAMBERLAIN AND WHEATLEY ACTS 

in that period. The avowed intention was that 
there should be a guarantee of steady employment 
for fifteen years, and that there should be no 
risk, if large numbers of extra men were admitted 
to the trade, that serious unemployment would 
occur in, say, five or ten years. 

Mr. Wheatley also held the view that the rents of 
the houses which were being built and let under the 
Chamberlain Act were so high that only the aristoc¬ 
racy of the working class could live in them. He 
was determined to build houses for the lower paid 
workers, and for this purpose he increased the annual 
subsidy from the Exchequer for houses built by local 
authorities from £6 for twenty years to £9 for forty 
years, so doubling the actual weekly value of the 
Exchequer subsidy. Mr. Wheatley hoped that this 
increase of subsidy would enable the type of house 
which was being let at, say, 15/- inclusive to the 
aristocracy of the working classes to be let in future 
as a Wheatley house at, say, 9/- to the lower paid 
worker. 


Effect of Chamberlain and Wheatley Acts 

With the passing of the Wheatley Act the housing 
situation was completely changed. There was the 
substantial Chamberlain subsidy to encourage 
private enterprise; there was the still more sub¬ 
stantial Wheatley subsidy to encourage local 
authorities; there was great pressure from the 
Government on the building trade and on local 
authorities to build; and, finally, there was the 
treaty with the unions, under which the number 
of men in the building trade was to be augmented 
in the hope that in ten years’ time it would be possible 
to increase the total number of houses built to 
225,000 per annum. 

There has been much controversy as to the effect 
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of housing subsidies on prices. The matter is so im¬ 
portant and the available material so interesting 
that I publish a full examination of the question by 
an economist in Appendix II. For those who do not 
wish to examine the case in detail I summarise in 
the following paragraphs what seem to me to be 
the main results of the Chamberlain and Wheatley 
subsidies. 

The cumulative effect of these developments on 
the supply of labour and houses was much greater 
and quicker than was foreseen. Each year the number 
of men in the building trade increased by about 
40,000; each year the number of houses built in¬ 
creased by about 50,000; till in the peak year ending 
September 1927 the number of insured men in the 
trade had increased in four years by 130,000, and 
no less than 273,000 houses were completed—as 
against 78,000 four years earlier. The following table 
brings out clearly these striking figures: 



Number of 
insured persons 
in building trade 
in July. 

Number of men 
actually employed 
in the building 
trade in June. 

Total number of houses 
completed in 12 months 
ending September in 
England and Wales. 

1923 

7 ° 3 j 000 

615,000 

78,000 

1927 

833,000 

775,ooo 

273,000 


The actual increase in employment due to the 
Chamberlain and Wheatley Acts amounted to 
160,000 in the building trade, and to a substantially 
larger number (certainly another 40,000) if we take 
into consideration the contracting and the building 
material trades. In fact, these two Acts, passed in 
1923 and 1924, actually gave additional employ¬ 
ment in 1927 to at least 200,000 men who would 
otherwise almost certainly have been unemployed. 

At last the labour shortage had been overcome: at 
last the trade was capable of carrying out a steady 
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programme of well over a quarter of a million 
houses a year. At that moment (September 1927) 
the Chamberlain and the Wheatley subsidies were 
both reduced by the Conservative Government. 
The effect was electric; the rate of building fell by 
100,000; it recovered a little in the following year, 
but has since remained at something under 200,000 
houses annually. 

The increase in the capacity of the building trade 
was not brought about without an increase in costs. 
The great demand for houses in 1924-27 gave the 
building trade contractors and the suppliers of 
material their opportunity; the average cost to local 
authorities of the non-parlour house rose from £350 
in 1923 to £440 in 1925 and 1926—an increase of 
no less than £90, or 25 per cent. Then, as the demand 
fell to a level well below the new capacity of the 
building trade, prices followed suit, till by 1929 they 
were again down to the 1923 level. 

We have now summarised the facts of this re¬ 
markable cycle in the history of house building. 
What conclusions can fairly be drawn? 

It emerges clearly that there were two distinct 
periods: the 1924-27 period, when the demand for 
houses was in excess of the capacity for supplying 
them, and the 1927-32 period, when the capacity 
for supply was in excess of demand. 

In the excess demand period prices rose in about 
two years from £350 to £440—a rise greater than 
the whole value of the Chamberlain subsidy of £75. 
They remained fairly steady at the top for three 
years, then in the excess supply period fell back in 
two more years to the original figure of £350 in 
1929. At the top price nearly half the Wheatley 
subsidy (worth -£230) went into the pockets of the 
trade in the form of increased prices, only the re¬ 
mainder being available for rent reduction. In 1929 
prices were at the same level as in 1923; but whereas 
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there was no subsidy in 1 9 2 3 > the Wheatley subsidy 
in 1929 was equivalent to 4/2 weekly. The full benefit 
of this subsidy from 1929 to the abolition of the Act 
in 1933 was available for the purpose of reducing 
the rent. 

During the three years of high prices about 
600,000 houses were built; at £90* above the prices 
of 1923 and 1929 these houses cost an additional 
sum of more than fifty million pounds. That was the 
price which the building trade exacted for increasing 
its capacity to its new level. 

Could the result have been achieved more cheaply? 
Undoubtedly, yes—if it had been done more slowly. 
The Chamberlain and Wheatley subsidies combined 
gave too big and sudden a stimulus to demand. The 
capacity of the trade could not expand fast enough. 
And surely it would have been possible to confine 
the subsidy to a house not exceeding a certain cost. 
In that case the increase in the rate of building 
would have been slower, but increased costs would 
have been avoided. 

The most serious aspect of the whole affair is that 
the increased capacity of the building trade, created 
at so great a cost, has never been fully used. There 
has been heavy unemployment in the building trade 
ever since 1927, rising to the high figure of 25 per 
cent in June 1932. The contrast between building 
conditions and achievement in 1927 and 1932 is 
most striking. 


Year ending 
June 30 

Average cost 
of 

non-parlour house 

Number of houses 
completed in year 
ending September 30 

Unemployment in 
building trade in June 

1927 

!932 

£432 

£320 

273,000 

200,000 

6.9 per cent 
25.9 per cent 


* This increase applies to the smallest house; the average in¬ 
crease would be substantially larger. 
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As regards unemployment it should be pointed 
out that there has been continually an excess of 
unskilled men in the building trade, beyond the 
number employable if all the skilled men were at 
work. In June 1927 the trade was at its maximum 
capacity, even though 6.9 per cent were unem¬ 
ployed. 

Clearly we ought to have been building more 
slowly in 1927; clearly we ought to have been build¬ 
ing faster in 1932. 

The failure to use the great machine created at 
such cost by 1927 is nothing less than a tragedy of 
national planning. 


Housing the Well-to-do 

While the Wheatley Act succeeded in stimulating 
the local authorities to build a greatly increased 
number of houses for letting, it failed to produce the 
low-rented house which Mr. Wheatley hoped for. 
In the early days the rents of the houses averaged 
probably something over 15/- inclusive; gradually 
costs came down and there was some reduction in 
the rate of interest; by 1930 the more economical 
local authorities were beginning to let Wheatley 
houses at 10/-; they were getting very near the 
original aim of the Act. 

Not only were the Wheatley houses too dear for 
the lower paid workers, but the local authorities on 
the whole by no means went out of their way to 
let the Wheatley houses to those who most needed 
them. There is general agreement that by far the 
most serious aspect of the slum problem is the fact 
that millions of children are growing up under slum 
conditions. I estimated in 1929* that there were two 
million children in the slums belonging to poor 
large families whose parents could not afford more 

* “How to Abolish the Slums,” Appendix D, pp. 120-1. 
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than they were paying in the slum. These children 
(and their successors) can never be got out of the 
slums so long as present economic conditions prevail 
except by subsidised houses: they represent the heart 
of the slum problem. They can never be housed by 
unaided private enterprise, and the first duty of a 
local authority is to strain every nerve to get these 
children into good conditions. 

Unfortunately, although the local authorities have 
generally passed resolutions in favour of housing 
large families, those who have administered the 
letting of the houses have tended to give the first 
chance to “good” tenants, that is to say, those with 
a fair income and few children. In 1929 I made an 
investigation into the average size of the family in 
municipal houses, and also in a number of housing 
experiments carried out by voluntary societies. These 
experiments are generally on a small scale, say from 
20 to ioo houses, and are useful mainly because they 
are carried out by people who have studied social 
conditions and are endeavouring to house the large 
poor families. The result of the investigation was very 
striking. The average size of the family in municipal 
houses was only between four and five. In the case of 
Manchester I am ashamed to say it was actually 
under four. In the voluntary schemes where the in¬ 
structions of the committee to house those who needed 
it most were properly carried out the number varied 
between six and eight, the average being over six 
and a half. 

The voluntary societies have succeeded in getting 
the large family out from the slum, the municipal¬ 
ities, in many cases, have left them there, and have 
filled their houses rather from the more respectable 
and better off population of the outer parts of the 
city. 

May I give one illustration which I came across in 
visiting a certain midland city? In a Wheatley house, 
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let at 13/9, I found a foreman and his wife living 
with a grown-up son and daughter, both earning 
—£8 a week going into the house. And these people 
were benefiting by a subsidy of about 4/- a week! 
I then went to a condemned area in the city and 
saw the wife of a railway worker who was earning 
53/- a week. She had eight boys and a girl, another 
child expected in a month. The two eldest earning 
26/-. Total income just under £4 for eleven people. 
There were three bedrooms, but it was a very bad 
house in a court, with one tap for five houses and 
one water-closet for three families. Rent 5/6. She 
was a highly respectable woman, and, though it 
seems almost incredible, the house and the children 
looked clean and respectable. She said she could 
manage quite well now that two children were 
earning; before that she had had to take in a lot 
of washing in addition to looking after all those 
children. She is, of course, receiving no subsidy from 
the rates; on the contrary, her rates are heavier to 
contribute towards the subsidy for the other family. 

This struck me as a vivid illustration of the mis¬ 
take we have been making in giving subsidised houses 
to well-to-do families, and leaving those who need it 
not only without help but to share the cost of the 
subsidies. 

To sum up: Mr. Wheatley’s “treaty” with the 
trades unions was a great success; with the help of 
the Chamberlain and the Wheatley subsidies it 
produced in three years 400,000 houses; it increased 
the capacity of the building trade and rendered 
possible the record year’s building of 273,000 houses 
in 1927. A fine achievement; the biggest thing that 
has been done for housing and employment by any 
Government. 

But the Wheatley Act failed to produce houses 
within the means of the lower paid worker. It was 
only at the very end of the life of the Act, in 1932, 
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that, owing to the fall in building costs and in the 
rate of interest, it became possible to build the 9/- 
house. And at that moment the Act was repealed 
by the Conservative Government as being no longer 
necessary. 



























IV 


1929 : A POLICY FOR THE SLUMS 

D URING the summer of 1928 the National 
Housing and Town Planning Council set 
up a Special Committee with the following 
terms of reference: 

“To investigate and report upon the slum prob¬ 
lem in all its phases, with special reference to the 
housing of the lowest paid workers.” 

The following paragraphs taken from the preface 
of the resulting report* state the reasons for the 
setting up of the Committee: 

“It is a cause of deep disappointment to all who 
are concerned with the appalling slums which still 
exist in our great cities that the remarkable national 
achievement of building 1,200,000 houses since 
the war has done very little to alleviate the slum 
problem. 

“It was the universal hope that the building of 
good houses throughout the country on a large scale 
would gradually draw people from the slums, so 
reducing the over-crowding and enabling clearance 
schemes to be undertaken on a large scale. Profound 
uneasiness is being caused in the public mind by the 
failure to deal with the slums, and a general demand 
is arising that direct and, if necessary, drastic action 
shall be taken to eradicate this evil.” 

The Committee consisted of twenty-nine persons; 
members and officials of local authorities, town- 
planning experts, architects, lawyers and economists, 
builders and trade union leaders, women experts, 

* “A Policy for the Slums” (P. S. King & Son, Ltd. Price 
6d.). 
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members of the Liberal, Labour and Conservative 
parties. It was as representative a Committee as 
could be got together, and after spending a whole 
winter in a thorough investigation of the problem 
produced a unanimous report in 1929. 

To the best of my knowledge this is the only Com¬ 
mittee which has seriously investigated the national 
housing problem in this country since the war. The 
representative character of the Committee, and the 
fact that its report was unanimous, lend a good deal 
of importance to its findings as the only authoritative 
statement of the position of the housing problem in 
1929 and of the policy which then seemed desirable 
to pursue. I quote, therefore, the summary of con¬ 
clusions and recommendations in full, preceding it 
by an extract on the importance of building new 
houses. 

Building of New Houses the Prime Necessity 

“It must be constantly borne in mind that the 
slum problem is for the present dominated by the 
shortage of houses available for letting at rents 
within the reach of the poorer sections of the com¬ 
munity. In the forefront of practical measures for 
solving the slum problem is the building of an 
adequate number of new houses for renting. 

“These new houses will be utilised:— 

(1) To relieve overcrowding; 

(2) To enable unfit houses to be closed; and 

(3) To enable a start to be made on the clear¬ 
ance and improvement of unhealthy areas. 

The financial questions involved (owing to the 
fact that a large number of those living in unfit 
houses or unhealthy areas are unable to pay the 
rents of houses erected under normal housing 
schemes, even with the subsidies at present provided) 
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are dealt with in Part III of this report. For thepresent 
purpose it is only necessary to emphasise that if new 
houses are to form an adequate part of the pro¬ 
gramme for the clearance of slums it is not sufficient 
to build houses—it must be made possible for the 
tenants to live in them. 

“Moreover, in the case of the larger towns where 
the unhealthy areas are in the central parts, a con¬ 
siderable proportion of those inhabiting the slums 
should be rehoused on the outskirts of the town. The 
right allocation of the new houses must be deter¬ 
mined as a result of the survey of the town as a 
whole and in accordance with the re-planning 
schemes which the local authority should have 
power to prepare, as is recommended elsewhere. 
We emphasise in the strongest possible terms that in our 
opinion no other remedies will be of any avail unless the 
erection of new houses to let at rents within the means of the 
mass of the people is proceeded with as rapidly as possible. 

Summary of Conclusions and Recommendations 
Part I.—The Case for Action 

“(i) Although over a million houses have been 
built since the war, the pressure of overcrowding in 
the slums has been little, if at all, relieved. 

“(2) There are probably in England and Wales 
over a million houses below a satisfactory standard, 
and two million houses (including many of the unfit 
houses) which are seriously overcrowded. To remedy 
these conditions, at least a million new working-class 
houses are immediately needed, although the absence 
of sufficient data prevents these figures from being 
more than an estimate. 

“(3) At least 90 per cent of those who live in the 
slums could be relied on to make good tenants if 
they had decent houses at rents which they could 
afford to pay. 
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“(4) Only 6,000 houses have been pulled down 
under slum clearance schemes during the last 3f 
years. This is due to:— 

(a) The complication of the process of a slum 

clearance scheme. 

(, b) Inadequate financial assistance from the 

Exchequer. 

(c) Overcrowding and the lack of alternative 

accommodation. 

“(5) The right approach to the problem is not to 
regard it as a problem of clearance or destruction 
but as one of construction. The evacuation and 
effective abolition of slums depend on the provision 
of adequate numbers of houses at rents which the 
working classes can pay. 

“(6) A national programme should be adopted 
for building for the next ten years not less than 
150,000 subsidised working-class houses each year. 

“(7) Unemployment in the building trade has 
been increasing, and the national importance of 
reducing unemployment is an additional reason for 
a steady building programme of new houses as above 
recommended. 

“(8) The type of house mainly required is a three- 
bedroomed house at a low rent. 

“(9) No three-bedroomed house should be built 
with a superficial area of less than 760 square feet. 

Part II—Policy 

“(11) It is of supreme importance that local 
authorities should exercise to the full their powers 
to prevent the creation of future slums. 

“(12) To secure a solution of the existing slum 
problem, various methods must be adopted applic¬ 
able in different degrees to different towns. The 
treatment in any given area must be in pursuance of 
a comprehensive and long view of the future of the 
town. 
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. ( I 3 ) As a first essential a detailed national hous- 

mg survey of the slum areas should be undertaken 
at an early date. 

( 1 4J The primary essential is the building of an 
adequate number of new houses to let at rents 
which are within the reach of those for whom they 
are intended. Other methods of dealing with the 
slum problem will be of little avail and in many cases 
impracticable unless the building of new houses is 
carried out as rapidly as possible. 


Part III-—Finance 

“(26) The lowest economic rent (after deducting 
subsidy) of the minimum standard house is about 
11 /- a week inclusive of rates, and this is unlikely to 
be appreciably reduced in the next few years by 
reductions in cost. 

“(27) While the artisan can generally pay 11 /- a 
week, the unskilled labourer with dependents cannot 
afford to pay more than about 7 /-. 

“(28) The slum problem can be alleviated by 
building large numbers of minimum standard 
houses at 11 /-. It can only be solved by building, in 
addition, large numbers of minimum standard 
houses at about 7/-. 

(29) Legislation should be introduced, increas¬ 
ing the Government’s share of the loss on slum 
clearance schemes from one-half to two-thirds. 

“(30) Meanwhile it is strongly urged that the 
Government, in co-operation with the local au¬ 
thorities, should take active steps under existing 
powers to accelerate slum clearance schemes, and 
in particular that the statutory powers enabling the 
Government to contribute one half of the expenses 
incurred in carrying out a slum clearance and re¬ 
housing scheme should be vigorously and generously 
administered. 
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“(31) The Wheatley subsidy should not be again 
decreased unless further substantial reductions in 
cost occur. 

“(32) In order to enable the poor family with 
dependents to move out of the slum an additional 
subsidy should be given. The amount of this subsidy 
would probably vary in each case according to the 
needs of the family. Local authorities should prepare 
schemes for the administration of these special sub¬ 
sidies. Two-thirds of the cost (with a maximum of 
£6 per family) should be borne by the Exchequer. 

“(33) A children’s rent allowance scheme, based 
upon the number of dependents and on the family 
income, is submitted as an example of the form which 
the special subsidy might take. 

“( 34 ) It is estimated that during the next ten 
years li million working-class houses should be 
built in England and Wales, of which one million 
should be let at a weekly rental of about 11 s. gross 
and half a million at about 7 s. 6 d. gross. At the 
end of the tenth year this programme, if com¬ 
pleted, would involve a burden of approximately 
£12,000,000 per annum on the National Ex¬ 
chequer (including the amount of the Wheatley 
subsidy).” 

The central recommendation of this authoritative 
committee emerges clearly from this summary: 

“ That the vital task is not to destroy old slums but in 
the first place to build i-| million houses during the next 
ten years to be let at from 7/6 to nf- inclusive rent.” 
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1929-30: the greenwood act 


I N 1929 Mr. Greenwood became Minister of 
Health in the second Labour Government. He 
found the very disappointing situation which 
had been recently set forth in “A Policy for the 
Slums.” In spite of the rapid building in the last 
few years there was no relief to overcrowding in the 
slums. To quote the Eleventh Annual Report of 
the Ministry of Health (1929-30), p. 83: “During 
the years immediately before the war there existed 
in most localities, and particularly in industrial 
districts where slum areas are mostly found, a sur¬ 
plus of cheap housing accommodation, which 
facilitated the problem of rehousing slum dwellers. 
The problem is now more urgent and more difficult 
than it was before the war. The slum dwellings are 
sixteen years older and in a correspondingly worse 
condition, and there is no surplus housing accom¬ 
modation to which the occupants can be transferred.” 
From the point of view of the slums, the housing 
campaign, including all the work done under the 
Wheatley Act, had failed. More houses were urgently 
required. A very serious feature of the position was 
that although private enterprise was building a large 
number of houses for sale to the middle classes, Mr. 
Wheatley’s plan for an increasing number of houses 
to let, built by the local authorities, had broken 
down. After getting nearly 100,000 such houses in 
the year 1927, the number built had fallen right 
down to 50,000 in 1928, and was showing no signs 
of improvement. 

In spite of this reduction in the rate of b uil ding 
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and of the increasing unemployment in the building 
trade, Mr. Chamberlain had decided on a further 
cut in the Wheatley subsidy to come into force in 
September 1929. Mr. Greenwood’s first act was to 
introduce a short Bill reversing this cut and so 
maintaining the Wheatley subsidy from the Ex¬ 
chequer at the rate of £7 10s. By maintaining this 
subsidy and by bringing pressure to bear on the 
local authorities to build freely under the Wheatley 
Act, he hoped to increase the number of houses to 
be built under that Act. 

The only other action* Mr. Greenwood took as 
regards increasing the number of houses built under 
the Wheatley Act was to insert a clause in his Slum 
Clearance Act requiring every urban authority with 
a population exceeding 20,000 to formulate and 
submit to the Minister a quinquennial statement of 
the steps which they proposed to take for dealing 
with housing in their area. This was a useful pro¬ 
vision; it made the local authorities look ahead and 
prepare plans. It is stated in the Twelfth Annual 
Report of the Ministry of Health, 1930-31, p. 100, 
that on the basis of the returns received, “the total 
estimated annual production of all local authorities 
in England and Wales during the next five years 
should be about 90,000 houses.” 

But apart from this Mr. Greenwood’s mind seems 
to have been entirely occupied with slum clearance, 
and he showed little interest in what Mr. Wheatley 
rightly regarded as the essential problem—the 
building of additional houses to be let at low rents. 
Mr. Wheatley’s agreement with the building trade 
was to work up to 225,000 such houses per annum; 
Mr. Greenwood seemed to be content with an 

* This refers to Parliamentary action. Of course he must 
also have instructed the officials at the Ministry of Health to 
do what they could to increase the rate of building under the 
Wheatley Act. 
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actual output of under 60,000 municipal houses per 
annum and an intention of working during the next 
five years up to 90,000. In reply to questions and 
appeals from myself, he constantly reiterated his 
“solid satisfaction with the progress that has been 
made.” One would have expected a Labour Minister 
to show some of the energy displayed by Dr. Addison 
in 1920 and by Mr. Wheatley in 1924. I have never 
been able to understand this attitude on Mr. Green¬ 
wood’s part; I assume that it must have been due 
partly to the fact that the Minister of Health 
(especially in a Labour Government) is a very hard- 
worked and overburdened man, and partly to the 
official and cautious atmosphere of the Ministry, 
which, though it failed to affect Mr. Wheatley’s 
views and energy, seemed completely to capture 
Mr. Greenwood. 


Slum Clearance 

Mr. Greenwood’s main activity in connection with 
housing was, of course, his Slum Clearance Bill. 
Little or nothing had been done under the slum 
clearance clauses of the Chamberlain Act of 1923 
for three main reasons: 

(1) The procedure under the Act was complex 
and difficult. The schemes took them not months 
but, in many cases, even years to get through. A 
recent judgment, known as the Derby case, had 
made the position much worse, in fact, almost 
impossible. 

(2) Under the Chamberlain Act the local authority 
had to bear 50 per cent of the subsidy. This always 
amounted to much more than the local authority s 
share of the subsidy on a new house under the 
Wheatley Act. Hence, local authorities hesitated to 
embark on slum clearance schemes for financial 
reasons. 
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(3) When a concrete scheme was proposed there 
was almost always violent opposition from landlords, 
who were going to lose the rents of their property. 
This opposition is to be expected and will always 
have to be faced. But there had also been the 
strongest possible opposition from tenants. There 
had generally been no suitable alternative accom¬ 
modation on or near the site, and tenants in many 
cases objected to being moved from the site, and in 
other cases were terrified of having to pay too high 
rents. The overcrowding and the lack of alternative 
accommodation were felt by local authorities in 
most cases to be so serious that slum clearance was 
regarded as neither practicable nor desirable. 

On the other hand, in certain towns, in particular 
London, Liverpool and Glasgow, the need for sl um 
clearance on the site was felt to be acute and the 
local authorities were anxious to get ahead. Further 
than this, the phrase “clear the slums” has always 
had an almost irresistible popular appeal, and Mr. 
Greenwood no doubt hoped that he might be able 
to bring in a Bill which would hasten the day when 
the slums would be finally abolished. His intention 
was that slum clearance should proceed in parallel 
with the building of new houses under the Wheatley 
Act, according to the needs of each area. 


The Greenwood Act 
Clearance Areas 

The main object of the Act was to accelerate 
and cheapen the clearance of slum areas. Under 
previous Acts the local authority had been forced 
to purchase the site. Certain amendments were made 
under the Act which would, it was hoped, make the 
whole procedure of slum clearance easier • and 
quicker to carry through. 
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Apart from this, a new method of slum clearance 
is introduced, under which the local authority forces 
the land owners to clear the site while leaving to 
them the ownership of the land. The owners can 
then re-develop the area as they like, subject to 
such conditions as the local authority may impose. 
This is a quite new departure; it was hoped that 
this method might in some cases prove quicker and 
cheaper for the local authority than the old method, 
particularly when the local authority did not intend 
to rebuild on the site. 

Improvement Areas 

The Act also contains a quite new invention known 
as “the improvement area.” This is an area in which 
the buildings are not bad enough for total demolition, 
but in which there are really bad houses fit only for 
demolition and also houses where reconditioning or 
action to deal with overcrowding might be more 
appropriate. The procedure in declaring an im¬ 
provement area was intended to be simple; the local 
authority was to adopt new bye-laws and the area 
was to be brought within a reasonable time up to a 
decent standard of housing and thereafter so main¬ 
tained. The Minister was of opinion that this would 
be an orderly method of improving housing 
standards. 

Certain grants are given under the Act to help the 
local authority to deal with improvement areas. 

The proposal to constitute special improvement 
areas which would be brought up to a reasonably 
good standard is a novel and interesting one. It 
requires, however, time and consideration to see 
how it would work. If we consider the case with 
which I am most familiar, that of Manchester, we 
have something like 50,000 houses in the centre of 
the city which are not condemned as unfit for human 
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habitation, but which consist of the old long and 
dreary rows of two-up and two-down houses, have 
no bath and no amenities of any kind, as a rule no 
damp-proof course, and all of which ought to go 
in the next twenty years. Meantime, by far the worst 
feature of life in these houses is the overcrowding. 

How is an improvement area to be chosen? If, 
say, a block of 1,000 houses is selected, and, in the 
course of years, brought up to a good standard and 
all the overcrowding abolished, the area would be 
surrounded by exactly similar houses where gross 
overcrowding would continue—just across the other 
side of the street. It seems illogical and undesirable 
to bring an area of this sort up to a really good 
standard before tackling the worst cases among the 
other 50,000 houses. 

The common-sense way of dealing with individual 
bad houses and with overcrowding would be to deal 
first with the worst cases, wherever they may be 
found throughout the city; as the worst cases dis¬ 
appear, to tackle those that are less bad and so on, 
until finally a decent standard is reached through¬ 
out. Mr. Greenwood’s alternative is to deal with a 
bit of the city at a time, bringing it up to a high 
standard while leaving the rest untouched, with the 
result that there will be good patches surrounded by 
larger bad areas. 

Up to the time of writing there has been almost 
no experience with improvement areas, and it is 
difficult to predict whether this scheme is likely to 
be successful. 


Finance 

The subsidies granted under the Greenwood Act 
are a model of complex and obscure thinking. In the 
past the loss under a slum clearance scheme had 
been paid half and half by the Exchequer and the 
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local authority. In “A Policy for the Slums” it was 
recommended that as the burden on the local 
authority was too great the Exchequer should pay, 
say, two-thirds of the total grant. This would have 
been simple and intelligible, though there may 
be certain objections to it. As regards the actual 
formula adopted by Mr. Greenwood, I listened to 
long discussions and asked many questions on it 
while it was being considered in committee. Hardly 
anybody understood it; I was frequently confident 
that the Minister did not understand it himself. 

The effect of the grant under normal circumstances 
was as follows: For every individual removed from the 
slum under the Act a grant of 45/- per annum would 
be given from the Exchequer for a period of forty 
years on condition that for every five persons re¬ 
moved one non-parlour, three-bedroomed house 
should be built. Naturally, everybody assumed that 
the people ejected from the slum were to be rehoused 
in a new subsidy house. In fact, the Act makes no 
such condition. The subsidy is quite independent of 
what happens to the people who are ejected from the 
slum. In any given slum clearance the ejected people 
may all go and overcrowd a worse neighbouring 
slum and the new houses may all be let to quite 
different persons; the full grant will still be payable. 
On the other hand, it is presumably the intention 
that the majority of those displaced shall be housed 
in the new houses, and, in fact, this will almost 
certainly happen to a large extent. 

The broad effect of the Act will be that subsidised 
houses will be available to those who happen to live 
in a Greenwood clearance area and to nobody else. 
It is well known that a considerable proportion of 
the people living in slum areas can as a rule afford 
the rent of an unsubsidised house, and it is a clear 
waste of money that subsidies should be given to 
such persons. 


A =. 
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I have already shown that one of the weaknesses 
of the Wheatley Act was that the subsidy was often 
wasted on people who did not need it. In view of 
this, Miss Rathbone and I fought hard during the 
various stages of the Greenwood Bill to secure an 
amendment to the effect that the subsidies should 
only be given to those who need them and only for 
so long as they need them; in other words, that the 
subsidy should be attached to the tenant and not 
to the house. Mr. Greenwood resisted our amend¬ 
ments, but did ultimately accept amendments to the 
effect that, although the local authority was not com¬ 
pelled to confine the subsidy to those who need them, 
it was at least authorised to do so. After the Bill 
became an Act Mr. Greenwood seemed to have 
belatedly accepted our view, because in Circular 
11 389 issued to local authorities explaining the 
Greenwood Act, he says: “Rent relief should only 
be given to those who need it, and only for so long 
as they need it”; and further: “The Act expressly 
empowers the charging of different rents to different 
tenants, and it is the clear intention of Parliament 
that the benefit of the new grant shall not enure to 
persons for whom it is not needed.” 

If that was the clear intention of Parliament and 
of Mr. Greenwood, it seems a great pity that he did 
not include a provision to that effect in the Act as 
he was so strongly urged to do. That would once for 

^ ve P ut an en d to the giving of subsidies under 
the Greenwood Act to those who do not need them, 
whereas the Circular will quite certainly not have 
the same full effect. 


Conclusion 

It is too soon in 1933 to estimate the results of the 

. ^. e £ wo °d Act. The number of houses built under 
it hitherto is as follows: 
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1930 • • .. o 

* 93 * • • .. 420 

*932 .. .. 5,146 

The Act is complex—it always takes time for local 
authorities to get going on a new and difficult Act, 
so that early results could not be expected. And in 
any case very few cities, if any, are ready for slum 
clearance except on a small scale. Curiously enough, 
the National Government has in 1933 pinned its 
faith to the Greenwood Act, as will be shown in later 
chapters. 










i 93 i: RENT RESTRICTION 


^HE question of rent restriction has raised 
acute feeling ever since the Rent Restriction 
Acts were first imposed during the war to 
prevent landlords taking advantage of the 
shortage of houses to exact excessive rents. On the 
one hand, landlords have complained that their 
profits are artificially restricted to an unduly low 
level, whereas other forms of business are free to 
make what profits they can in a competitive 
world. On the other hand, where there has been 
decontrol, there have been constant complaints by 
tenants of excessive charges by landlords; and even 
more bitter have been the complaints by sub¬ 
tenants of extortionate charges by tenants when 
sub-letting. 

The difficulty of the problem is proved by the fact 
that there have been no less than four departmental 
committees on rent restriction since the war. The last 
of these (of which I was a member) was appointed 
by Mr. Greenwood and reported in 1931. Rent re¬ 
striction is a temporary phenomenon, which is only 
necessary on account of the shortage of houses. The 
problem has therefore no special interest from the 
point of view of this book, as it will automatically 
disappear when the supply of new houses becomes 
adequate. The report of the Committee in 1931 is, 
however, of first-class importance for our purpose 
because the Committee recognised that their prob¬ 
lem depended on the housing shortage and was 
therefore compelled to undertake a thorough exam¬ 
ination of the whole question. 
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The Committee was a representative one, con¬ 
sisting of members of Parliament of all three parties, 
with a sprinkling of independent experts. Its con¬ 
clusions may be taken as unanimous, though it is 
true that one of the four Labour members of 
Parliament signed a minority report. 

As the Committee was considering exactly the 
problem which it is the object of this book to 
examine, I quote in full the paragraphs dealing with 
the question of the supply of houses. 


Discussion of the Housing Shortage 

“(31) In England and Wales since the war, 
from public and private resources, more than 
£1,000,000,000 has been spent in the building of 
more than i| million new houses. This represents a 
housing effort which has probably never elsewhere 
been equalled. It is clear, however, from the evi¬ 
dence, that this large number of new houses has not 
had the effect of improving the conditions of the 
poorest workers to the extent which might have 
been anticipated. For this we think there are two 
principal reasons: in the first place the increase in 
the number of houses, though large in itself, must 
be considered in relation to other relevant factors, 
such as the probable increase in the number of 
working-class families; and, secondly, the general 
moving or ‘filtering up’ process, on which reliance 
was placed to improve the conditions of the poorest, 
has, for reasons which we discuss later, not taken 
place to the extent which was hoped. 

“(32) The population in England and Wales has 
increased in the past ten years by about 2 millions 
and the number of houses by about 1^ millions 
(sufficient to accommodate, say, 6 million people), 
so that surplus accommodation, after allowing for 
demolitions, has been provided for 4 million persons 
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which should have gone far to overtake the accumu¬ 
lated shortage. This apparent surplus, however, 
must be discounted to a considerable extent if, 
as is believed, the number of separate families has 
increased at a faster rate than the total population; 
moreover only about one-third of the new accom¬ 
modation consists of houses to let, and it is in such 
houses that the main shortage exists. 

“As we have already pointed out, it is probable 
that between 5-6 million pre-war houses are rented 
by working-class families, and, broadly speaking, 
constitute, together with the total of nearly 600,000 
new municipal houses, the only accommodation 
available for those who are not in a position to buy 
their houses. This 10 per cent increase in the accom¬ 
modation available for letting must also be con¬ 
sidered in relation to the increase in working-class 
population, and particularly to the increase in the 
number of separate working-class families. Until the 
results of the latest census are available these figures 
are not known, but it is safe to say that the relatively 
small increase of 10 per cent has provided little or 
no surplus for overtaking the arrears in this class of 
accommodation. 

“( 33 ) About one million of the new houses which 
have been built have been built for sale, and the 
rest, owing to the increased cost of building and the 
higher standard now required, are let at rents which 
are higher than the poorer members of the working 
classes can afford; but it was assumed ten years ago 
that under these conditions a filtering-up process 
would take place, those who could afford it moving 
to the new houses and so relieving the pressure on 
the lower rented accommodation. 

‘Unfortunately, the evidence before us shows that 
this process of filtering up has not yet occurred on 
any substantial scale. It is clear that this indirect 
approach to the problem depends for its success on 
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a sufficient degree of mobility in the working classes, 
and the evidence which we have received suggests 
that the movement of working-class tenants has been 
less than might have been expected, partly owing 
to the shortage of houses and partly owing to the 
general system of control and the partial system of 
decontrol established by the Rent Restrictions Acts. 
It appears to us that the decontrolling provisions of 
the Act of 1923 must have had the effect of deterring 
working-class tenants from moving, as any empty 
house to which they could move must normally be 
a decontrolled house. Thus a tenant, if he moved, 
would lose his security of tenure and normally have 
to pay a considerably higher rent. In these circum¬ 
stances working-class tenants have had every incen¬ 
tive not to move, and the figures supplied by the 
Ministry of Labour show that seven-eighths of the 
working-class tenants have, in fact, not moved, only 
one-eighth of the smaller working-class houses 
having become decontrolled since 1923 under the 
provisions of the Act of that year. 

“(34) It appears, therefore, that the solution of the 
problem depends partly on the provision of a large number 
of new houses at low rents , and. partly on taking such steps 
as may be possible to secure that the filtering-up process may 
have effect on a larger scale. 

“At present the provision of working-class houses 
to let is undertaken on a large scale only by the local 
authorities, the rents of whose houses, as we have 
pointed out, are often higher than the poorer 
workers can afford. The fact that building costs are 
now much lower than in the earlier years after the 
war has not yet been effective in altering this general 
position, presumably because local authorities feel 
difficulty in charging different rents for the same 
type of houses, and so the effect of the recent reduc¬ 
tions in cost is weakened by being spread over all 
the houses previously built. In spite of this some local 
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authorities are now building, under the Housing 
Act, 1924, a three-bedroomed house to let at a rent 
of about 10/- inclusive; and there is no doubt that 
a large supply of houses at this rent would go a long 
way towards solving the problem. 

“The Housing Act, 1930 was passed with the 
express object of providing houses for the poorer 
classes, which will in many cases be let at rents 
substantially lower than has been possible under 
the Act of 1924. Local authorities are already be¬ 
ginning effective work under the Act. They have 
also undertaken a five-year programme, the fulfil¬ 
ment of which will mean the building of nearly 
100,000 houses to let each year under the Acts of 
1924 and 1930 as against 50,000-60,000 during each 
of the last few years. 

“There are, therefore, reasonable grounds for 
hoping that local authorities may, during the next 
few years, provide an increased amount of ac¬ 
commodation at substantially lower rents than 
hitherto. ... 

“(37) It i s unwise to prophesy in questions of 
economics, but we are forced to make up our minds 
whether there is any prospect of early relief in the 
shortage of houses for letting. Our analysis shows 
that there are certain hopeful features. Private 
enterprise and the local authorities are continuing 
to build large numbers of houses. Moreover, these 
houses are substantially cheaper than houses built 
a few years ago, and so it should be easier for 
working-class families to move out of their old houses 
into new ones, and the gap which the filtering-up 
process has to bridge will be narrower. Further, if 
our recommendations are adopted, tenants of small 
working-class houses will be able to move from one 
house to another without losing security of tenure or 
paying an increased rent, and one serious obstacle 
to mobility will be removed. There are, therefore, 
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good reasons for hoping that filtering up may, during 
the next few years, begin to be effective on a sub¬ 
stantial scale. This indirect method , however , is likely 
to be slow in taking effect, and we think, that rapid progress 
can only be made by the provision of as large a number of 
houses as possible for letting at low rents under the Housing 
Acts of 1324 and 1930. Even if progress is as rapid as 
we hope, we are satisfied that for the present and 
the immediate future the position in regard to 
working-class houses does not permit of decontrol. 

“We have been asked by several witnesses to 
follow the precedents set by earlier Committees and 
predict a date when working-class houses should be 
finally decontrolled. These predictions have all been 
falsified by events. We recommend that the new Act 
should place no time limit on the control of that 
class of house. 

“(38) Our conclusions from the foregoing may be 
summarised in four propositions:— 

(1) That the question of continuing control of 
any particular class of house must be regarded as 
dependent on whether the shortage of houses in 
that class is at an end or likely to end within a 
reasonable period. The shortage is both a measure 
of the need for control and the main barrier to its 
removal. 

While it is not desirable to retain control longer 
than is necessary, we cannot accept the suggestion 
that, regardless of the shortage, a date must be 
fixed for final decontrol. 

(2) That the statistics and the oral evidence of 
witnesses alike indicate that a shortage of the more 
expensive houses no longer exists. 

(3) That the demand for the less expensive 
middle-class houses is rapidly being met. 

(4) That the shortage of the least expensive 
houses—i.e. the real working-class houses—is still 
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in many districts acute, and we are unable to say 

when it will be met.” 

This Committee reported two years after “A Policy 
for the Slums” was written. It had the advantage of 
having at its disposal all the Government informa¬ 
tion possessed by the Ministry of Health and Ministry 
of Labour, and of being able to call before it any 
witnesses it desired. It is a striking fact that the two 
Committees came to identically the same conclusion, 
that the solution of the slum problem depends on 
“the provision of as large a number of houses as 
possible for letting at low rents.” 

While I do not propose to deal with rent restric¬ 
tion, I cannot refrain from mentioning here one 
remarkable result of the work of this Committee. Sir 
Hilton Young has always spoken highly of the 
Committee’s report and has based his legislation 
on its recommendations—with one glaring excep¬ 
tion. The Committee stated that the date at which 
it would be safe and reasonable to decontrol class 
“C” houses (the low-rented houses) depended on the 
provision of a large number of houses for letting at 
low rents under the 1924 and 1930 Acts. They said 
that the shortage was still acute, “and we are unable 
to say when it will be met.” In saying this the Com¬ 
mittee had in mind that the local authorities had a 
programme for building nearly 100,000 low-rented 
houses per annum under these two Acts. In spite of 
this prospective large supply of cheap houses, the 
Committee expressed inability to forecast a date 
when the supply would be adequate. 

Sir Hilton Young cancelled the Wheatley Act, 
cutting down the supply of cheap houses, as he said 
himself, to not more than 12,000 in the first year, 
and, having regard to the administrative difficulties 
of carrying out the Greenwood Act, to some 
relatively small number during the next four years, 
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and then had the courage to say that owing to the 
prospective rapid building of new houses* he was 
prepared confidently to predict that the supply 
would be adequate in five years. He, therefore, 
under his Bill, had decided to bring the Rent 
Restriction Act to an end at that date. It will be 
interesting to see in 1938 which was justified: the 
caution of the Committee or the optimism of Sir 
Hilton Young. 


* No doubt Sir Hilton Young had in mind private enter¬ 
prise houses—but there are no signs that private enterprise is 
likely to build houses to let within the means of the lower paid 
worker. 
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1931-33: THE HILTON YOUNG ACTS 

W HEN the National Government came 
into power it was generally recognised, 
as indicated in the last chapter, that the 
great need was still for the largest possible 
number of low-rented houses. The local authorities 
had under pressure from the previous Government 
produced a programme of nearly 100,000 such 
houses per annum under the Wheatley and Green¬ 
wood Acts.* The local authorities were, in fact, 
building about 60,000 houses a year under the 
Wheatley Act; unsubsidised private enterprise was 
building at a higher speed than ever before for sale. 
The Greenwood Act was still in an experimental stage. 

The first thing the Government did was to issue 
a rather ambiguously worded Circular f urging the 
local authorities to economise. There was no 
specific reference to housing, but the Ministry of 
Health began at once by administrative action to 
discourage local authorities from building, and 
caused a substantial slowing down in the rate of 
building as against the 90,000 houses annually which 
the local authorities had planned. On the other 
hand, they accepted the policy urged by the Rent 
Restriction Committee to concentrate on the 
cheaper house rented at about 10/- inclusive. 
Certain local authorities had been building larger 
and more expensive houses and letting them at rents 
of from 15/- to 18/-, and one of the steps actively 
taken by the Ministry during my short tenure of 

* 12th Ann. Report of the Ministry of Health, 1930-1, p. 100. 
t Circular 1222, September 1931. 
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office as Parliamentary Secretary was to refuse their 
sanction for the building of unduly expensive houses 
and to bring pressure to bear on local authorities to 
build houses at a rent of io/- inclusive, rather than 
houses round about 15/-. 

After the election in November 1931 Sir Hilton 
Young became Minister of Health. I was defeated 
in Cornwall and since then have been a watcher 
from outside with no access to the inner secrets. 

Sir Hilton Young’s first action as Minister of 
Health in the National Government was to issue a 
Housing Circular 1238 in January 1932, stating: 

“It is generally admitted that the outstanding 
need at the present time is for the building of houses 
which can be let at rents within the means of the 
poorer members of the working classes. The Depart¬ 
mental Committee on the Rent Restriction Acts, 
whose terms of reference led necessarily to a general 
review of housing conditions, show clearly in their 
report that, in spite of the immense volume and cost 
of house building since the war, the needs of the 
poorer workers are not in fact being adequately met. 
The evidence available in the reports of medical 
officers of health and of the Minister’s officers leads 
to the same conclusion. 

“The Minister has therefore suggested to the Asso¬ 
ciations whom he has consulted that local authorities 
should concentrate their efforts on the provision of 
a type of house which can be built at a low cost and 
can be let at a rent within the means of the more 
poorly paid workers.” 

This was a good beginning. He fully accepted the 
view held by the Rent Restriction Committee that 
what was wanted was houses to be let at rents within 
the means of the more poorly paid workers. Unfor¬ 
tunately, however, Sir Hilton Young continued to 
show no inclination to push forward the building of 
houses by local authorities. 
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During the summer a very important thing hap¬ 
pened: the Government, by their remarkably suc¬ 
cessful conversion policy, lowered the rate of interest 
at which local authorities could borrow at one stroke 
from 5 per cent to 3J per cent. If it proves possible 
to continue to borrow at this rate, this means a 
reduction of about two shillings a week on the 
average non-parlour house. Costs had also been 
coming down steadily, so that the 760-foot non¬ 
parlour house could now be built for £350 all-in. 

The following table shows the effect of this re¬ 
duction of interest: 


£350 all-in house 


Interest 
Sinking Fund 
Maintenance, etc. 


5 % 3 i % 

s. d. s. d. 

6 7 4 7 

9 9 

26 26 


Rates . 

Inclusive economic rent 
Wheatley subsidy 

Inclusive rent less subsidy 


9 10 7 10 

3 6 3 6 

13 4 11 4 

42 3 10 


92 76 


At last we were in a position to build the 7/6 in¬ 
clusive house—at last we could offer the poor family 
in the slum new houses at the same rents that they 
had been paying. 

Under these hopeful circumstances Sir Hilton 
Young introduced his Housing Bill in December 
1932 . 

Let me quote first a few things he said in his 
Second Reading speech about our needs: * 

The house in which we live affects all the ways 
of our life and all the incidents of life, and there 
is no over-estimating, therefore, the importance 
* Hansard, 15th December, 1932, col. 543 et seq. 
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of the topic. The object of this Bill is to further 
a great social service by promoting the supply of 
houses.” 

‘‘I ask for a national effort to rid us of a disgrace. 
It is a problem of ridding our social organism of 
radiating centres of depravity and disease. ... I 
would ask the House to look upon this action as a 
declaration of war upon the slums. . . .” 

“The problem of our slums has hardly been 
scratched. . . .” 

“All practical men agree that we want the three- 
bedroomed non-parlour house with a 760 square 
feet area, which can be let within the means of the 
lower paid wage-earner. ...” 

“We have perhaps even more of the better class houses 
than we strictly need, and not sufficient of the small houses 
to let to the lower paid wage-earner. . . .” 

An excellent statement of the policy advocated in 
“A Policy for the Slums” and by the Rent Restriction 
Committee. Our supreme need is for a large number 
of houses from 7/6 to 11/- weekly inclusive rent. 
With the help of the Wheatley subsidy the local 
authority could, for the first time since the war, 
build good houses to meet the need of the lower paid 
worker. Now let us consider what action Sir Hilton 
Young took. 

He pointed out that, owing to the reduction in 
costs and in the rate of interest, private enterprise 
could now build much more cheaply than in the 
past and that we must rely on private enterprise as the 
main line of attack. In order to strengthen this, he had 
made arrangements with the building societies under 
which they would advance up to 90 per cent of the 
cost of a house with the help of a small Government 
guarantee. He hoped that in this way private enter¬ 
prise would again begin, as in pre-war days, to build 
houses for letting. Under the financial arrangements 
discussed with the building societies, the 760-foot 
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house, which could now be built for £360, could be 
let by private enterprise at 10/1 exclusive of rates. 

He went on to say: “It is still the responsibility of 
the local authority, if there is a deficiency of houses 
and if private enterprise fails to provide the houses 
required, to come in and fill the gap. I suggest that 
the local authority should act in the second line of 
defence. The local authority can now build the 760- 
foot house to let at a rent of 8/2. . . .” 

This section of Sir Hilton Young’s speech may be 
summed up as follows: that we want a large supply 
of the cheapest possible houses, that private enter¬ 
prise may be able to supply them at 10/-, that the 
local authorities can supply them at 8/- without 
subsidy and at about 4/- with subsidy. In view of 
these arguments, Sir Hilton Young took the extra¬ 
ordinary decision, first, to cancel the subsidy, thus 
rendering impossible the building of the 4/- house, 
then, to refuse to allow local authorities to build 
even without subsidy, thus rendering impossible the 
building of the 8/- house! 

So much for the building of new houses. The 
problem of clearing the slums is a different one and 
a subsidy is still required. Sir Hilton Young pro¬ 
posed, therefore, to continue the Greenwood Act 
without any reduction of subsidy. Under 6,000 
houses had been built in the past year under this 
Act. 

“I have come to the conclusion that the maximum 
which is practicable is a maximum of 12,000 houses 
a year to clear. Let the House observe that I state 
that as a maximum to which we should work. ...” 

Sir Hilton Young summarised the financial re¬ 
sults of his Bill as follows: “The effect is that there 
is a saving to the Exchequer of a cumulative sum of 
£200,000 per annum, that is, £200,000 this year, 
£400,000 next year, £600,000 the following year, 
and so on,” and finished up by saying, “I submit that 
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the Bill is a means of getting what we want in the 
way of small houses, more freely and with more 
certainty, and without the subsidy.” 

Truly, one of the most remarkable conjuring per¬ 
formances of modern times. A tremendous campaign 
to clear the slums and a saving to the Exchequer of 
£200,000 in the first year, £400,000 in the second 
year, and so on! Surely the only case in history in 
which a responsible Minister of the Crown has 
promised to provide a great social service and at 
the same time to make a substantial annual saving 
to the Treasury. 

During the debate strong feeling was expressed, 
much of it from the Conservative benches, that the 
proposal as a whole was inadequate and unsatis¬ 
factory. So much so that when the Parliamentary 
Secretary came to reply in the evening he stated 
in reference to the suggested limit of 12,000 houses 
per annum that “if the limit is exceeded, no one 
will be more delighted than the Minister and the 
whole of the Ministry of Health.” This must be one 
of the quickest changes of policy on record. Sir 
Hilton Young had made it abundantly clear in 
passage after passage of his speech that neither he 
nor the Treasury had any intention whatever of 
exceeding 12,000 houses a year. It is a striking 
example of the effective and rapid working of 
influential public opinion. 

The Hilton Young Act marks a complete change 
in national policy. Ever since the war the main 
energy of Government after Government had been 
devoted to building new houses to meet the shortage. 
The Greenwood Act had simply prepared the way 
for slum clearance to be pushed vigorously when the 
time came in any district that there was an adequate 
supply of houses. Successive Governments had 
realised that the important thing was a large supply 
of cheap houses. The National Government had 
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fully appreciated that up to the time of the intro¬ 
duction of the Hilton Young Bill. Even in his Second 
Reading speech, as quoted above, Sir Hilton Young 
recognised in forcible words that we have enough 
better class expensive houses, and certainly too few 
low-rented houses; yet his sole effective action was 
to repeal the Wheatley Act and so to prevent the 
further building of cheap houses to let. And he is so 
determined to leave the building of new houses to 
private enterprise that up to the time of writing 
(May 1933) he is refusing to allow local authorities 
to build houses even without subsidy. In the last few 
days he has rejected an application from Birmingham 
to build 1,000 unsubsidised houses for letting—in 
spite of serious unemployment in the building trade. 

Sir Hilton Young followed up this Act of Parlia¬ 
ment by a Circular 1331 of April 1933, calling upon 
the local authorities to co-operate in order to ensure 
‘a speedier end to the slum evil, and an end within 
a limited time.” He then demanded a programme 
and a time-table, and added: “The programmes 
should, so far as practicable, be drawn on the basis 
of clearing all areas that require clearance not later 
than 1938.” 

This is an indication to the public that by the 
means then at the disposal of the local authorities 
the slum problem could be dealt with in five years. 
It seems to me to be one of the most unjustified 
efforts of optimism in the history of Government 
Circulars, and I prophesy with complete confidence 
that no such result can possibly be achieved. 
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NATIONAL PLANNING—AND THE PARTY 
SYSTEM 

OST-WAR housing history affords perhaps 



the most important example of the diffi¬ 


culty of national economic planning over a 


A long period with alternating Conservative 
and Labour Governments holding diametrically 
opposed views on certain economic matters. 

The Labour Party believe that it is the duty of the 
State to provide a good house for every family, and 
to give sufficient subsidy to enable that family to 
pay the rent. They hold that private enterprise 
never has provided decent houses for the lower paid 
workers and never will, and that they will only be 
housed properly if the local authorities take on the 
responsibility for the work, aided as far as is necessary 
by national subsidies. The two Labour Governments 
have therefore both passed Acts giving large sub¬ 
sidies for houses to be built by the local authorities, 
in the hope of producing good houses to be let 
within the means of the lower paid workers. 

The Conservative Party say that they are just as 
anxious to build houses and to let them at low rents 
as any other Party, but that any subsidy goes into 
the pockets of the builder and that the right policy 
is to abolish subsidies and leave private enterprise 
free to build cheap houses.They argue that when the 
Addison subsidy was imposed prices went up; when 
the Mond cut was made they came down; when the 
Wheatley subsidy was granted they went up again, 
and with the Chamberlain cut they came down; 
and they draw from this the conclusion that in- 
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creased subsidies always must mean increased prices. 
Further, they believe that subsidies are not only a 
burden on the Exchequer and on the rates, but are 
demoralising to the tenant. They have a firm con¬ 
viction that housing should be left to private enter¬ 
prise: that private enterprise built nearly all the 
houses before the war, and that it would do the 
same again if only municipal competition in house 
building were removed. This is their general 
philosophy; they have, however, several times 
admitted that under abnormal economic conditions 
subsidies may be necessary, as witness the Addison 
subsidy given by the Coalition Government and the 
Chamberlain subsidies given by the Conservatives 
in 1923. 

In short, Labour believes in subsidies and almost 
likes them for their own sakes; the Tories heartily 
dislike them and only tolerate them under excep¬ 
tional conditions. It is interesting to note the result 
of these feelings on the views of the members of the 
two parties as to the economic effect of subsidies. 
Throughout the post-war period Conservative 
speakers have constantly stated that subsidies raise 
the cost of housing, and that the removal of sub¬ 
sidies lowers the cost. The Labour Party have con¬ 
stantly denied this. It is not too much to say that 
the members of each party have been absolutely 
unanimous in rationalising their party beliefs in this 
matter. The Tories hate subsidies, and, from Mr. 
Chamberlain downwards, are all convinced that 
subsidies must have the primary effect of increasing 
prices; every Labour speaker is equally certain that 
their main result will be to reduce rents. Here is 
a task for our educators: to turn out from their 
schools and universities a new type of politician who 
will be able to come to a scientific conclusion on 
matters where his emotions or his party interest are 
involved. Meantime, we are so far away from that 
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h a ppy day that it has not occurred to either party 
to appoint an impartial committee to report on this 
very important question.* It is a real weakness of 
the party system that each side, rather than find out 
the truth in a matter of this sort, should prefer to 
continue to urge a distorted version of the facts, 
which happens to suit its own prejudices. 

Although the pressure of public opinion has been 
such that there has been a good deal of agreement 
on the broad issues of house building, yet it would 
be easy to quote pages from Hansard showing in 
what a party spirit the subject has been discussed. 
I will only give one quotation because it came from 
a leading Conservative—the late Sir William 
Joynson Hicks, who had himself held the office of 
Minister of Health. In opposing the Wheatley Bill in 
1924 he spoke as follows:! “The Bill is a gigantic— 
I do not want to use the word ‘fraud’—but a 
gigantic farce, to put before the people of this 
country in order to induce them to believe that the 
Labour Party will get houses under the provisions 
of this scheme, while they will not get one.” Never 
was a prophecy based on more inadequate con¬ 
sideration; never was a prophecy more ludicrously 
wrong. 

This conflict of views has throughout prevented 
consistent national planning. I have already shown 
the effect of the way in which the Chamberlain and 
Wheatley subsidies were treated: 200,000 men drawn 
into the trades connected with house building at a 
cost to the nation of 50 million pounds; and the great 
organisation created at this enormous cost never 
properly used afterwards. 

If the Labour Government had remained in power 
throughout the period, there can be little doubt that 

* In the absence of such a report, I publish in Appendix II 
a report by an economist, based on the available facts. 

f Hansard, 23rd June, i9 2 4> c °k 20 ° - 
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the men drawn into the trade would have been used 
for building houses. If the Conservative Government 
had been in power throughout, the 50 million 
pounds would probably have been saved, public 
opinion would have forced them to take some active 
steps, and it is to be assumed that they would have 
followed some fairly consistent and active policy in 
obtaining houses. The alternation of two Govern¬ 
ments holding such antagonistic views has resulted 
in disastrous waste. It is a grave warning as to the 
difficulties that may be in front of the country in 
economic matters, in which Parliament is being 
forced to take a more and more active part, if the 
country should be governed by a two-party system 
of Socialists and anti-Socialists, each, when it comes 
into power, reversing the plans of the other. 
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THE AGENCIES FOR BUILDING HOUSES 

The Ministry of Health 



^HE rehousing of the working classes is a 
tremendous constructive task: to abolish 
the slums, to replan the cities, to build 
millions of good, beautiful and convenient 
houses, and to do all this as quickly and as economi¬ 
cally as possible. The nation has been spending 
no less than £100,000,000 each year on its great 
housing effort and will have to continue to do so 
for many years. Here is a fine opportunity for 
the national planning of which we hear so much 
nowadays. 

The actual work of building is done by hundreds 
of local authorities and thousands of contractors; 
the local authorities can, and do, plan, with varying 
degrees of success, within their own boundaries. But 
nobody would say that the housing campaign as a 
whole has been properly planned or directed. 

The only national planning authority in existence 
is the Ministry of Health. Let us consider what are 
the problems, and what kind of staff and organisa¬ 
tion would seem to be necessary in order to deal 
with them effectively. 

The first necessity is a statistical department. It 
should form the best possible estimates of the 
number and size of families, both at the present time 
and for thirty or forty years ahead; of the number 
of existing houses that are below certain definite 
standards of fitness; and of the rents which the families 
can pay. From these estimates it could provide the 
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data for a housing programme scientifically worked 
out to meet the real needs of the population. 

The Ministry seems to have no such department; 
no attempt has been made to publish any such 
figures, if we except Sir Hilton Young’s preposterous 
suggestion that the slums can be cleared in five 
years by dealing with 12,000 houses each year; a 
suggestion which could never have been made if a 
statistical department had existed at the Ministry. 

The second necessity is a strong technical depart¬ 
ment, or rather a series of technical departments, 
including architects, town planners, engineers, 
surveyors, economists, social scientists and doctors. 
This would include a research section, and would 
be responsible for working out the best methods of 
dealing with the innumerable technical problems of 
housing and town planning. In order to make this 
information easily available to all who needed it, 
a corps of technical trained inspectors would be 
required, who would be in close and constant touch 
with the local authorities. 

The first subject of study for the technical depart¬ 
ment would be the tenant. What kind of house, 
what size of garden does he really want? Does he, 
or rather she, want the kind of communal services 
which are provided in some other countries: wash¬ 
houses, nursery schools, communal kitchens, child¬ 
ren’s playgrounds? How much could the size of 
houses be reduced if such services were provided? 
What kind and number of open spaces should there 
be? How should community centres be developed 
on the new estates and in large tenement blocks? 
Then there is the whole problem of municipal 
management; how should rent collectors be trained? 
Are women better than men? What type and age of 
woman is best? How should the really bad tenant 
be dealt with ? These and many other questions are 
of vital importance to the proper solution of the 
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housing problem. They have been studied by the 
more thoughtful local authorities, but surely central 
study and guidance is needed: there should be at 
the Ministry a group of social scientists and psycho¬ 
logists for this purpose. No such group exists. 

The second subject of study would be the house 
itself. There is immense scope for developing better 
and cheaper materials; it is probable that research 
in this direction might save millions. Then the 
fittings: take one instance only, the methods of 
heating the house, heating the water and cooking. 
Although there has been much improvement since 
the war, in that the old wasteful and smoky kitchen 
range has gone, there is much room for further im¬ 
provement in convenience, economy and smokeless¬ 
ness. Some valuable work has been done on this 
matter by the Department of Industrial and Scien¬ 
tific Research. But, so far as I know, the Ministry 
has shown no interest whatever in this problem, nor 
ever made a single suggestion to local authorities. 

Then there is the whole question of the design of 
the houses: the Tudor Walters Report fifteen years 
ago gave an excellent lead. Its conclusions have 
been generally accepted ever since with very little 
further central examination. 

In particular, there is the question of the design 
of tenements, which will have to be built in very 
large numbers in the future. Tenements are proving 
very expensive, at least £100 more per flat than 
equal accommodation in a cottage. Why are they 
so expensive? There is comparatively little ex¬ 
perience in this country though there is a great deal 
in Scotland and abroad. A few of the largest and 
most enterprising local authorities have sent their 
experts abroad to study foreign examples. The 
Ministry, so far as I know, has done little or nothing: 
Compare this with the action that would be taken 
by a private company responsible for building 
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tenements on so vast a scale. They would certainly 
at once engage a dozen of the ablest architects, 
engineers and builders available and set them to 
work to study the experience all over the world, to 
prepare the best and cheapest designs, and then to 
put up a series of experimental buildings of different 
types, till they gradually evolved the best and most 
economical methods. 

The third great section would be the planning 
department, whose duty would be to study planning 
in all its aspects: the estate, the city, the region, and 
the country as a whole. As regards the housing 
estate, subjects for study would be the best layout, 
the cheapest and most convenient forms of roads, 
the best size of garden, the arrangement of small 
open spaces, the siting of schools and so on. 

City planning and regional planning involve 
such questions as the encouragement of garden 
cities as against the straggling ribbon development 
that is so common, the planning and financing of 
great open spaces, of main roads and parkways, and 
the whole problem of the replanning and rebuilding 
of our cities. This again involves the study of the 
intricate but vital problem of land values. 

National planning involves a study of the move¬ 
ments of population and industry. Why does 
London continue to grow? Why is industry moving 
south, leaving behind it derelict areas where all the 
services already exist? Should these movements be 
controlled by the Government, if so, how ? 

In parts of this planning field the Ministry is 
doing something, but nothing like enough. General 
development, especially of private enterprise houses, 
is still chaotic and unplanned. The whole subject 
requires ten times the thought that is being given 
to it. 

The control of the Housing Department should, 
of course, be vested in an individual with something 
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like the powers of a general manager. He should 
control and direct the work of the technical and 
statistical staffs and manage the general business. 
He should deal with the local authorities, with 
the building trade, with public utility societies; he 
should see that the powers of the Ministry are used 
to co-ordinate, stimulate, help, and if necessary 
coerce these various agencies to play their proper 
parts in the housing campaign. He should see that 
the building of new houses, clearance of slums, 
reconditioning and repairs, reduction of overcrowd¬ 
ing, are all dealt with on the best possible lines. 
And he must, of course, have the necessary ad¬ 
ministrative, legal and financial staff to enable him 
to do all this effectively. 

We have now attempted to outline the kind 
of organisation which a company or a national 
housing board would set up, and the problems with 
which it would deal. No such organisation exists at 
the Ministry of Health; no serious attempt is made 
to deal with most of the problems mentioned. What 
are the reasons for this failure? 

It may be suggested that the reason is that different 
Governments have different policies; the question of 
municipal building versus private enterprise, and 
the many problems connected with subsidies, 
constantly cause acute difference of political opinion. 
But every Government since the war has wanted to 
see more houses built; there is no reason why every 
Government should not desire to have a central 
agency capable of carrying out its policy effectively 
and economically. 

I believe the real reason lies in the tradition of 
the Ministry of Health: a tradition that the respon¬ 
sibility of the Ministry is limited to seeing that the 
local authorities carry out their duties in accordance 
with the Acts of Parliament; that it is not the duty of 
the Ministry to interfere with a local authority so 
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long as it is carrying out the law; it is not their duty 
to provide stimulus or initiative. Most Ministers 
want a quiet life, or as quiet a life as they can get; 
the kind of civil servant they like is one who will not 
cause trouble in the House of Commons or elsewhere. 

The Housing Department at the Ministry is under 
the permanent head of the Ministry, who has an 
immense variety of matters to deal with. Under him 
the department is controlled by a number of civil 
servants of the administrative class. Like all our 
civil servants of this class they are men of the 
highest ability and character. They administer with 
complete impartiality and fairness; they know their 
job and they see that it is well done. For these 
reasons our civil service is the mainstay of our 
democracy and the envy of the civilised world. 

But in spite of the virtues of the civil service, it 
has been gradually borne in upon me during the 
last fifteen years that the Ministry of Health 
Housing Department does not provide effective 
machinery for the control and management of the 
great constructive task of planning and building 
millions of new houses and abolishing the slums.* 

The Board of Education seems to do much more 
in thinking out new policies and in guiding and 
helping local authorities than the Ministry of 
Health. The Board has, for example, published a 
black list of schools which should be destroyed or 
improved; no similar list of slums to be cleared or 
reconditioned has been issued by the Ministry. The 
Board has published a forecast of the prospective 
school population fifteen years ahead; the Ministry 

* I should like to make it quite clear that nothing is further 
from my mind than to make any sort of attack on any indi¬ 
vidual civil servant. I think the Housing Department has 
throughout the time during which I have known it done its 
work thoroughly well—no set of men could have done it better 
within the limits laid down. What I am criticising is the 
system, not the men who work it. 
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has never done anything of the kind for housing. 
The Board recently circulated a pamphlet describing 
a particularly good reorganisation scheme in East 
Suffolk, as an example to other authorities; the 
Ministry has never published examples of the best 
housing schemes. The Board has a Consultative 
Committee in constant session; its recommendations 
in the Hadow Report have led to the complete 
reorganisation of the elementary school system. 
The Ministry has no similar standing committee; 
it occasionally appoints departmental committees, 
invariably with narrow terms of reference; in spite 
of many appeals, successive Ministers of Health 
have unanimously refused any real enquiry into the 
housing situation. 

The Board has a large number of able inspectors, 
who stimulate and advise local authorities, and at 
the same time keep the Board informed of what is 
being done in different parts of the country. The 
Ministry has three or four housing inspectors who 
spend the greater part of their time holding en¬ 
quiries into proposed clearance schemes. 

And yet we are spending more money on housing 
than on education, and the national provision of 
houses is a newer problem to which much less 
thought and study have been devoted than to the 
problems of education. 

One reform which could easily be carried out 
would be the appointment of a Standing Advisory 
Committee, including a few of the best housing 
directors, architects, town planners, and perhaps 
one or two councillors and Members of Parliament: 
a committee which could take a broad and at the 
same time informed view of all the inter-related 
problems of town planning and housing. Such a 
committee, if it were given a competent secretariat, 
would at very little cost at least be able to give the 
Ministry really valuable advice and help. 
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Apart from the laissez-faire tradition of the 
Ministry there seem to be two main reasons why it 
cannot, as at present organised, fulfil the functions 
of central stimulus and control: firstly, I believe 
the training of the administrative staff is wrong; 
secondly, the staff is numerically quite inadequate. 
Contrast the training, experience, method of pro¬ 
motion and remuneration of the leading personalities 
in a great industrial concern with the Ministry of 
Health Housing Department. In the company, the 
head men would mostly have spent their lives in 
that particular industry; their future would depend 
on their success and the success of the company. 
The head men would receive salaries of from 
£5,000 to £10,000 or £20,000, if the company did 
a business on the scale of our national house building 
activities. 

The officials of the Ministry are trained to ad¬ 
minister Acts of Parliament: to understand the law, 
and see that the local authorities comply with it. 
They are moved from department to department; 
it is chance whether any of the higher officials ever 
spend more than a few years in the Housing 
Department. The salary of the head of the depart¬ 
ment is about £1,500 per annum—about one-tenth 
of that of the head of an equivalent company. 
Sometimes the position of head is not even considered 
to be a whole time job for an assistant secretary! 

The company’s officials are expected to regard 
the promotion of the company’s interest as their 
life’s work; the officials of the Ministry are expected 
to do loyally and skilfully what their Minister tells 
them;—their life’s work is good administration, 
whether it be the building of houses for one Minister, 
or the slowing down of house building for another. 

Clearly there can be no comparison between the 
results obtained by these two systems. What changes 
should be made if we decide that we really want the 
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Ministry to do everything possible to abolish the 
slums—always, of course, within the financial limits 
laid down by Parliament? 

The first thing would be to inform the Housing 
Department of the Ministry officially that, in future, 
they were to be responsible for housing the working 
classes in the best and cheapest manner, within the 
limits of expenditure laid down by Parliament, and 
that it was their duty to give every possible help and 
stimulus both to local authorities and to private 
enterprise to secure this end. 

It is not possible, or desirable, to give civil servants 
the stimulus of large salaries or payment by results. 
Their usual stimulus is the natural desire of the 
average human being to do his job well. But at 
present they spend their business life sitting in a 
room in Whitehall in almost hermit-like seclusion, 
reading minutes and writing letters. Their only 
official contact with the outer world is through 
deputations which they receive in their rooms. 
Officially they rarely or never see a slum or a housing 
estate. Under such conditions a strong human 
interest in the housing problem is hardly possible. 

Compare this life with that of a medical officer 
of health. He lives in constant contact with the 
problem which he is administering; on the one hand, 
he inspects slums and housing estates and talks to 
the tenants; on the other hand, he attends meetings 
of his committee and knows exactly how the mind 
of a local authority works. He is a practical ad¬ 
ministrator seeing the results of his work. One im¬ 
portant effect of this contact with the slums and the 
slum dweller is the realisation of what it means to 
be forced to dwell in one of these “radiating centres 
of depravity and disease.” No decent human being 
seeing such conditions in his daily work can help 
being deeply moved, and becoming determined to 
put an end to them. The civil servant in Whitehall 
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is subject to none of these human influences and often 
preserves what has been called “an abominable 
neutrality.” It is, of course, true that he must accept 
the policy of the Government in power, that he must 
be just as zealous to cut down expenditure for an 
economy Government as to build the largest possible 
number of houses for a Labour Government. But 
there is no reason why he should not carry out such 
instructions faithfully and zealously even if, instead 
of being impartial between the two policies, he 
should be filled with the keenest desire to put an end 
to the slums. This is the case with practically every 
medical officer of health; he is determined to do 
what he can to improve the health of his city, but 
he is always ready to carry through economies 
loyally when his committee insist on it. Surely that 
is the ideal state of mind for the administrative 
civil servant. If this great housing problem is to be 
solved, the very important administrative people in 
charge at Whitehall must make it the first aim of 
their lives to put an end to the slums. And I do not 
believe that, being ordinary human beings, they 
will ever have the necessary zeal until they are 
released from their permanent incarceration in 
Whitehall, and allowed to spend a fair proportion 
of their time out in the provinces among the slums 
and houses for which they are responsible. 

I do hope that nobody will think that I am m ak ing 
a personal attack on the civil servants. On the con¬ 
trary, I have the greatest admiration for them; they 
are among the best people in the country; their 
standards are of the highest. But I know that if I 
were shut up permanently in an office my zeal for 
housing would rapidly evaporate. I make a practice 
of visiting some slum every few months and of 
talking to the women in the houses; I come away 
every time with renewed determination to do 
whatever lies in my power to put an end to such 
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conditions. I am sure everybody needs this stimulus; 
I am sure it is essential that the housing officials of 
Whitehall should have the benefit of it. A simple 
plan would be that every member of the adminis¬ 
trative class should, after he has had four or five 
years in the civil service, be seconded for a couple of 
years to a local authority, and act under the medical 
officer of health or the housing director, getting to 
know the problems from the point of view of some¬ 
body who has the actual job to do. These able men 
are just the class of administrators whom local 
authorities most need. They would do valuable 
service during their two years and it would be an 
excellent thing if some of them remained perma¬ 
nently in the municipal civil service and ultimately 
became heads of public health or housing depart¬ 
ments. Those who returned to the Ministry would 
have had practical experience of local administra¬ 
tion. They would have seen something of the 
conditions in the slums. They would, one hopes, 
come back to the Ministry determined that so far as 
lies in their power every family in the country shall 
be given a decent house at the earliest possible 
moment. 

The second reason why the Ministry fails is that 
the staff is quite inadequate to fulfil the duties 
we have described. The department is ludicrously 
small; a head at about £1,500 a year, who is 
actually sometimes only allowed to devote part of 
his time to housing, a few administrative assistants, 
a few part-time technicians, three or four inspectors! 
To do the job properly additional staff would be 
needed, with additional salaries of perhaps £50,000 
a year. One of the most unfortunate results of 
the constant economy campaigns directed against 
Whitehall is that there seems to be a fear of creating 
new posts at £1,000 per annum and over; yet 
without a large increase of posts filled by first-class 
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men the housing job cannot possibly be properly 
done. £50,000 a year sounds a large increase in 
salaries: it is but only .05 per cent of the annual bill 
for house building! Such a staff, well selected and 
controlled, would render effective research and 
planning possible, would vastly improve the amenity 
and convenience of the houses to be built, and would 
almost certainly save the nation not thousands but 
millions of pounds every year. 

One serious weakness of the Ministry is that it 
has such a vast variety of work to do. The permanent 
head has such a range of duties that it is only pos¬ 
sible for him to give a small proportion of his time 
to housing. Then again, the tradition of the Ministry 
to see that local authorities keep within the Acts, but 
not to stimulate to greater activity, may be the best 
tradition as regards the bulk of their services. But 
the replanning of England and the rebuilding of our 
cities is a tremendous task, quite different in kind 
from the rest of the work of the Ministry. 

For these reasons there would seem a good deal 
to be said for handing over the whole of the Housing 
Department and the Planning Department of the 
Ministry to some other body. It might go to the 
Office of Works which is accustomed to building, 
but has no work of great importance. The Minister 
and the whole of the staff would naturally, under 
these conditions, make housing and planning their 
main interest in life; a new tradition would immedi¬ 
ately and automatically be developed. 

The same object might be achieved by appointing 
a National Housing Board on the analogy of the 
B.B.C. and the Central Electricity Board. The 
analogy is not complete, because these boards are 
financially self-supporting, whereas housing must, 
for many years to come, depend to a considerable 
extent on grants from Parliament. Parliament would 
therefore insist on a certain measure of control; the 
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National Housing Board would necessarily be under 
the Minister of Health or some other minister. This 
matter is dealt with later in the present chapter. 

To sum up: the Ministry of Health Housing 
Department carries out effectively its routine work 
of seeing that the local authorities comply with the 
law. Hitherto it has not been part of its duty to put 
energy and thought into the broader aspects of the 
housing campaign. If the campaign is to be carried 
out effectively and wisely, this responsibility must be 
explicitly laid on the Ministry. In that case they 
must be given the necessary additional staff, at 
an annual cost of perhaps £50,000, to carry out 
their new responsibilities, and the training of the 
administrative class should be changed by sending 
them out regularly to gain experience in different 
localities. 

Perhaps the best way of making such a change 
effectively would be to take housing and town plan¬ 
ning away from the Ministry of Health and give 
them over to the Office of Works, which has little 
else to do, or to a National Housing and Town 
Planning Board, under the Ministry of Health, 
which would devote the whole of its time and energy 
to this one great task. 

The Local Authorities 

Since 1919 the local authorities have been re¬ 
sponsible for seeing that proper housing accommo¬ 
dation is provided in their area. 

Their main business since the war has been the 
building of houses to let, and the larger towns have 
appointed staffs with a qualified housing director in 
charge to deal with this work. The houses are 
generally built by private enterprise after com¬ 
petitive tenders have been called. Many of the early 
houses were not by any means well planned, but 
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as experience has been gained, designs, both of 
houses themselves and of fittings, such as grates, 
have greatly improved, and the more recent houses 
built by most authorities are really good; well 
planned, well equipped, well built. 

A small proportion have been built by direct 
labour, but this has not gone very far, and I believe 
that as a general rule it has not proved more 
economical than the building of houses by private 
enterprise, properly controlled by the local authority; 
though as a check on contractors’ prices when there 
are rings, or in boom times, it may often be useful. 

At the present time local authorities are building 
the minimum standard house at about £30°, plus, 
say, £70 for land, streets, etc. They can borrow 
money at 3! per cent. Under these conditions, a 
good family house can easily be let at 8/6, or, 
including the rates, at, say, 12/-, without any 
subsidy whatever, so that we have now an entirely 
new situation. The local authorities can build what 
is a really working-class house without subsidy. They 
can be relied on to plan the houses well and to build 
them well. They know that they are going to own 
the houses for the next hundred years; they have 
every incentive to take the most careful steps to 
prevent jerry-building. There is no reason to doubt 
that given proper encouragement and control by the 
Government, the local authorities will deal effectively 
and well with the building of new houses. 

There is another problem which may prove to be 
much more difficult: the management of the houses. 
Local authority houses have hitherto been let at 
fairly high rents, the tenants have been respectable 
families, and there has been little difficulty in the 
management. It is a commonplace that many local 
authorities have not selected their tenants well. 
There has in a few cases been favouritism of a 
political kind; there has in many cases been a 
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tendency to let to the “good tenants” who have few 
children, rather than endeavouring to get the large 
families into the new houses. 

The problem of management in future is going to 
be much more difficult. If, as is to be hoped, the 
country is now going to face the problem of 
rehousing the slum dwellers, a new situation will 
arise. It is universally agreed that private enterprise 
cannot rehouse the lower-paid worker except by a 
disastrous lowering of the standard of housing. It 
must therefore be recognised that the whole re¬ 
sponsibility for their rehousing will fall on the local 
authority. Although the number of families who 
have inveterate slum habits is not large as a per¬ 
centage of the whole, there are undoubtedly in every 
area a number of really bad tenants, and in future 
the local authority will have to deal with practically 
all of these. The gradual transference of the million 
poor families from the slums into decent houses is the 
biggest single social reform of the next generation, 
and the responsibility for carrying it out will fall 
exclusively on the shoulders of the local authorities. 
It will involve problems of management and training 
of tenants of the utmost difficulty. Skilled property 
managers, whether women trained on Octavia Hill 
lines or men trained on similar lines, will be neces¬ 
sary, and all kinds of difficulties will certainly arise. 

The most important and difficult tasks ahead of 
the local authorities in the next generation are the 
replanning and rebuilding of the cities and the 
proper housing and training of the slum population. 
It is to be hoped that local authorities will recognise 
that the Housing and Town Planning Committees 
are going to be the most important committees in 
the Council, that the best members of the local 
authorities will join these Committees, and, perhaps 
most important of all, that every effort will be 
made to strengthen and support the officials who 
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are responsible for administering the work of these 
Committees. 


Private Enterprise 

In pre-war days private enterprise was responsible 
for practically the whole of the building undertaken; 
not only of the houses for sale, but also of houses for 
letting, down to and including the cheapest class. A 
traditional method of financing had grown up, 
under which people invested money in working- 
class houses through solicitors who specialised in this 
work. Private builders met the demand adequately 
as regards the number of houses built. They built 
excellent houses for those who could afford to 
employ architects and to pay a good price. As 
regards the requirements of the lower-paid worker, 
the speculative builder built houses and sold them 
as quickly as he could. It was to his interest to build 
as cheaply as possible, and a hundred years ago he 
built the most scandalous hovels. Gradually the 
by-laws were tightened up and the class of houses 
improved, just in so far as the local authority 
insisted that it should improve. 

Since the war the situation has been quite different. 
The Rent Restriction Acts, by maintaining a level 
of rents which was low in relation to the cost of 
building, have prevented the building of houses for 
letting except with subsidy. Private enterprise has 
accordingly not been able to enter this field. On the 
other hand, there has been a keen and continuing 
demand for houses for sale and private enterprise 
has confined its attention to the meeting of this 
demand. 

The great service of private enterprise since the 
war has been to build no less than one and a quarter 
million houses for sale. In the early days following 
the Armistice the houses were fairly large, averaging 
perhaps round about £1,000 each. As the demand 
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for the larger houses was met private enterprise has 
been building smaller houses. They are now being 
built down to about £400 each in large numbers. 
For the last two years private enterprise has been 
building at the rate of 130,000 houses a year, and 
in earlier years this figure has been exceeded. 

This enormous programme of private enterprise 
building has been rendered possible financially by 
the building societies, which borrow money in 
various ways, and lend it on mortgage to those who 
are going to build or own houses. The whole thing 
has been well worked out, and finance can be easily 
and conveniently obtained. Some idea of the scale 
to which it has been developed can be gained when 
it is pointed out that in 1931 alone the building 
societies advanced no less than £90,000,000 for the 
building of houses. 

So far, private enterprise has failed in post-war 
days to build houses for letting. Sir Hilton Young 
has endeavoured to encourage private enterprise to 
go in for this branch of the business by arranging 
in his Housing Act to provide guarantees against 
loss. At present, building societies will advance up 
to 70 per cent of the cost of houses; under this Act 
the Government and local authority may guarantee 
the building society against two-thirds of any loss 
that may be incurred through increasing the mort¬ 
gage from 70 per cent to 90 per cent of the value 
of the house. The exact way in which this may work 
out is not clear as it is uncertain whether anybody 
will be prepared to come forward to take the 
responsibility of owning the houses. 

Sir Hilton Young has made up his mind to leave 
the building of new houses entirely to private enter¬ 
prise if it can be done. He has gone so far as to 
prohibit the building of houses by local authorities 
in order to leave a completely free field to private 
enterprise. We are here up against one of the chief 
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political divisions in the housing problem. Con¬ 
servatives instinctively desire that as much as possible 
shall be done by private enterprise. The Labour 
Party argues that private enterprise never has pro¬ 
vided decent houses for the working classes and never 
will; that Sir Hilton Young’s action indicates that 
he is more interested in preventing local authorities 
building houses than he is in providing cheap houses 
for the workers; that the phrase “Leave it to private 
enterprise” is the greatest single hindrance to the 
clearance of the slums; that it means that those who 
can afford to pay for a good house will be decently 
housed, while the families of the poorer workers who 
are now in the slums will be compelled to remain 
there for ever. 

This is a controversial subject that is not likely to 
be settled in the next few years. My own view is very 
strongly that the municipalities tend to build better, 
that they always build cheaper for letting, and that 
therefore they ought to be encouraged in every 
possible way to build the smaller type of house for 
letting. At the same time, private enterprise ought 
to be given every help and encouragement to build 
houses for sale, though the local authorities should 
be helped by the Ministry of Health to control private 
enterprise housing, both as regards quality, planning 
and appearance, in such a way as to avoid many of 
the serious faults which have occurred in private 
enterprise building in different parts of the country 
since the war. 

For the time being it seems that the best plan 
would be to preserve the distinction which has grown 
up since the war, that private enterprise should 
build all houses for sale and that local authorities 
should build the houses required for letting. In 
view of the dire need of houses at low rents for the 
lower-paid workers, much the most important thing 
is that Sir Hilton Young’s policy in this matter 
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should be immediately reversed, and that the local 
authorities, instead of being hindered, should be 
given every possible encouragement and help to 
continue building good houses for letting. 

Public Utility Societies 

A considerable number of Public Utility Societies 
have been founded all over the country by persons 
who are anxious to do something constructive to 
help forward the housing problem. They are non¬ 
profit making societies. They have generally raised 
money from the charitably disposed at anything 
from i\ per cent to 5 per cent, and have spent it 
in building houses to let. The houses have been of 
good quality and have generally been let at low 
rents with the help of the Wheatley subsidy. The 
Public Utility Societies have shown a social con¬ 
science much more highly developed than that of 
most municipalities, in that they have taken great 
trouble to select the tenants who most need help, 
that is to say, those with large numbers of children. 
They have generally appointed trained women to 
do the rent collecting on the Octavia Hill system, 
and they have also done a good deal in the way of 
reconditioning old houses and making them fit to 
live in. 

The weakness of Public Utility Societies is that 
taken altogether they have probably only raised a 
few hundred thousand pounds during a period when 
the country has been spending a few hundred 
million pounds on housing. But although they have 
not been able to work on a large enough scale to 
have any substantial direct effect on the housing 
situation, they have done one very important thing 
in that, as regards reconditioning, management, and 
the selection of tenants, they have often set an 
example which local authorities would do well to 
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follow. The further development of such societies is 
a valuable piece of work which can be undertaken 
by public-spirited persons and which should be 
encouraged in every possible way. 

The National Housing Board 

There has at various times, and especially during 
the last few months, been a lot of talk about the 
desirability of forming a National Housing Board 
to “get on with the job” of building houses. Many 
people feel that housing ought to be got away from 
the see-saw of party politics and run by a small 
committee of specially selected persons on the lines 
which have been so successful in the case of the 
Central Electricity Board and the B.B.C. It is felt 
that the steady, competent, business management 
would clear the slums better and more quickly than 
it is being done at present. 

The demand for a National Housing Board is a 
natural result of our failure to deal with the slums. 
Public opinion does not realise the reasons for this 
failure, and feels that if only we had more energetic 
and competent management something would be 
done. When one asks what the National Housing 
Board is to do, one finds very wide differences of 
opinion. 

There are, broadly speaking, two quite separate 
possibilities. In the first place, such a Board might 
replace the Ministry of Health and control housing 
throughout the country, as I have suggested earlier 
in this chapter; and, in the second place, it might be 
a Board on the lines recently suggested by Sir Ray¬ 
mond Unwin, which would borrow a large amount 
of money and would be mainly concerned with 
organising and helping public utility societies. 

The former is, of course, the bigger conception. 
It is at once clear that Parliament, so long as it is 
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paying large subsidies, would insist on having a 
Minister in the House responsible for the work. 
The Housing Board would therefore have to be 
under the Minister of Health, unless it was trans¬ 
ferred, which might be desirable, to some other 
Minister, such as the First Commissioner of Works, 
who has far less to do and who could devote the 
greater part of his time to this tremendous national 
problem. In this case, no doubt, a Commission of 
about five persons would be appointed, a business 
man as chairman, and probably suitable experts for 
the other members. They would devote the whole 
of their time to considering the national housing 
problem and would, I hope, be likely to deal with 
it on broader, more effective and more energetic 
lines than it is at present being dealt with by the 
Ministry. If the Government were successful in 
obtaining a really first-class man as chairman of 
the Board, and if Parliament and the Minister left 
the job largely to him, and allowed him an adequate 
staff, there can be little doubt that more planning 
and drive would be put into the work than can be 
the case with the present organisation. 

The second possibility is a National Housing 
Board* which would borrow a large sum of money 
at a low rate of interest with the help of a Govern¬ 
ment guarantee. The Board would in this case also 
be controlled by the same sort of Commission, under 
an able and responsible chairman. Its function would 
be to build houses wherever they were not being 

* The Report of the Moyne Committee has been published 
since this was written, recommending a Central Public Utility 
Council, whose main function would be to stimulate local 
public utility societies. This seems to be an interesting and 
perhaps useful proposal of minor importance. The larger con¬ 
ception of a National Housing Board to replace the Housing 
Department of the Ministry of Health was outside the terms 
of reference of the Moyne Committee and was not considered 
by them. 
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built in adequate numbers by other bodies, and to 
lend money to public utility societies for the same 
purpose. It might also on a large scale own and 
manage property, perhaps taking over property 
from local authorities for this purpose. Many people 
feel that it is dangerous and undesirable for local 
authorities to own and manage large blocks of 
property; that it tends to lead to corruption and 
favouritism, and that the work would be much 
better done under the control of an impartial and 
well-managed central body. 

Conclusion 

Broadly speaking, we have in this country, at 
least on paper, an effective organisation for planning, 
controlling and carrying out the building of new 
houses in the Ministry of Health, responsible to 
Parliament for the whole thing; private enterprise, 
willing and anxious to build houses for sale with 
ample money put at their disposal by the building 
societies; and the local authorities, generally willing 
and anxious to build good houses for letting, and 
now capable of building the standard minimum 
house at an inclusive rent of 12/-. The machinery 
is there and is working fairly well. The main im¬ 
provement that is required is a reorganisation of the 
Ministry of Health that will mean more clear, hard 
thinking and more effective planning; above all, 
more energy and vision. 

I have said nothing about the building trade, 
which is responsible for carrying out all this work. 
It is easily capable to-day of building a quarter of 
a million houses every year and of building them at 
a fairly reasonable price. It is the business of Parlia¬ 
ment, of the Ministry of Health, and of the local 
authorities to see that this organisation is fully used. 
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THE HOUSING PROBLEM IN 
MANCHESTER IN 1933 

O NE of the difficulties in the way of really 
understanding the housing problem is its 
size. When one thinks about housing on a 
national scale, one is almost necessarily lost 
in generalisations about slums and about the building 
of a million houses, which cannot produce a clear 
picture in one’s mind. I propose, therefore, before 
considering the national problem, to consider the 
problem in Manchester, which I happen to know 
best and which is in many ways typical of the 
housing problem in our large cities. 

There are three main sources of information. The 
census gives us at intervals of ten years the number 
of houses and the density of the population in each 
ward, and a good deal of information about the 
number and size of families, the size of the house, 
and the overcrowding. It gives no information 
whatever about rents. 

The Annual Reports of the Medical Officer of 
Health contain a large amount of information, 
mainly statistical. Valuable special reports are 
issued from time to time by the Public Health 
Committee, as, for instance, when an enquiry is to 
be held into a slum clearance area. 

In the last few years we have had a new and useful 
source of information in the form of surveys carried 
out by voluntary workers under the direction of the 
Manchester and Salford Better Housing Council.* 
* Copies of these surveys can be obtained from the Man¬ 
chester and Salford Better Housing Council, Room 83, 
7 Brazennose Street, Manchester. 
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Five such surveys have been made, each covering 
an area including a few hundred houses, in some 
of the worst parts of Manchester. They have been of 
real value in enabling one to form a more human 
picture of the Manchester slum problem than would 
be possible from official reports alone. 

Although these sources of information are not as 
full as one would like, they are, I think, sufficient to 
make perfectly clear the broad lines along which 
further efforts should be directed. 

What Has Been Done 

Since the war Manchester has devoted its energies, 
as regards housing, to the building of new houses. 
Twelve thousand have been built by private enter¬ 
prise, and eighteen thousand by the local authority. 
The local authority houses have been expensive, 
perhaps unduly so. The rents of the three-bedroomed 
non-parlour houses have been round about 15/- 
till quite recently; even at the present time such 
houses are still being rented at an average of about 
13/- inclusive, after deducting the Wheatley subsidy. 
When it is remembered that one-half the families 
in Manchester are paying rents of not more than 
10/-,* it will be seen that Manchester has hitherto 
been housing the middle classes and the aristocracy 
of labour, and has done almost nothing for the 
lower paid workers. 

Ever since the war there has been tremendous 
pressure on the available accommodation, so much 
so that the Corporation has been unable to deal in 
any effective way with overcrowding or with the 
closing of individual bad houses; even repairs have 
fallen badly behindhand. The condition of the slums 
has steadily deteriorated. 

As regards slum clearance, a scheme involving the 
* See “How to Abolish the Slums,” p. 113. 
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pulling down of 200 houses was carried through in 
1925.* This clearance scheme was an object lesson 
as to the undesirability of slum clearance so long as 
the present shortage of houses continues. In the first 
place, the cleared land is so expensive that it has 
stood vacant, an eyesore and a nuisance, ever since 
the houses were cleared off it in 1925. It has been 
valued at £12,000 an acre and nobody has been 
willing to buy it. In the second place, only one-third 
of the tenants are, according to the latest available 
information, to-day in corporation houses; the other 
two-thirds are overcrowding surrounding slums. 

Under such conditions it does much more harm 
than good to pull down even the old two-up and two- 
down houses, and the Corporation has till 1933 for 
these reasons steadily, and, in my opinion, quite 
rightly, refused to undertake further slum clearance 
schemes. 


The Position To-day 

Manchester has 180,000 houses, of which nearly 
half, say 80,000, situated in the central area, are 
roughly of a single type; the familiar long, dreary 
row, with two rooms upstairs and two down—the 
so-called “two-up and two-down” house. 

All the worst of these houses have been recon¬ 
ditioned. j - Manchester’s reconditioning effort in pre¬ 
war days was, I believe, by far the most effective and 
far-reaching piece of reconditioning work that has 
ever been done in this country; with the result that 
practically every house has a separate paved back¬ 
yard, a water closet and water laid on inside the 
house. There are practically no back-to-back 
houses, no cellar dwellings, and none of the really 
bad courts which are still found in Birmingham, 

f Ibid., chapter iii. 


* Ibid., pp. 45 and 122. 
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Liverpool, and elsewhere. But even so, the worst 
of these houses are dilapidated, verminous and 
damp, with no damp-proof course. 

The Medical Officer of Health has estimated that 
30,000 of them are unfit for human habitation. He 
has done, I think, what every M.O.H. does—con¬ 
demned what seemed to him a reasonable propor¬ 
tion of the worst houses in his town. A visiting 
M.O.H., after inspecting the Hulme clearance area 
in Manchester, said that he would not dream of 
declaring an area of that sort in his town. On that 
doctor’s standard Manchester has no slums; on the 
other hand, if one is prepared to condemn as a slum 
everything which is seriously below the standard now 
generally accepted, on which local authorities are 
building, then there are certainly 80,000 slum 
houses in Manchester. 

The worst slums of Manchester are, however, not 
the two-up and two-down houses. Unfortunately, 
there are not enough of these houses to meet the 
needs of the Manchester families, and the surplus 
population is forced to overflow into houses let in 
lodgings. These are generally respectable, old, 
middle-class houses, with, say, eight or ten good- 
sized rooms; as the neighbourhood goes down and 
the pressure for housing accommodation increases, 
a single house of this sort is let off to a number of 
families, generally one room to each family. 

I have personally inspected some of these houses 
let in lodgings. The conditions are often appalling. 
Generally speaking there has been no attempt at 
reconditioning: in many cases for eight families 
there will be one tap in the house and one in the 
yard, and probably two water closets. The rooms 
themselves have no fittings, except a coal or gas fire. 
You may find the coal piled up in one corner of 
the room and the mangle in another. The rents 
are generally controlled unless the rooms are let 
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furnished, and in order to avoid control, as one ex¬ 
perienced worker told me, “the landlord goes to the 
market and buys a rickety bed for a shilling, bedding 
full of bugs for sixpence, and a couple of tumble- 
down chairs.” The worst type of landlord makes the 
room verminous for a few shillings and lets it at a 
high rent as a furnished lodging. Whereas the con¬ 
trolled rents of the two-up and two-down houses 
vary from about 6/- to 9/- inclusive, the rents of 
these single rooms, meagrely furnished, run from 
9/- to 12/-. 

Whereas in the two-up and two-down houses 
even a fair-sized family can lead a civilised life and 
retain its self-respect, when a family comes to live in 
a single room in these houses let in lodgings, in 
which the sleeping, eating, cooking, washing of the 
whole family is carried on, even in times of sickness, 
birth, or death, many of them give up all standards 
and become completely demoralised. Conditions are 
such that only a very remarkable woman can keep 
a family in decency, cleanliness and self-respect.* 
And the tragic thing is that the number of families 
driven into these single rooms has been actually 
increasing in the last two or three years. 

Manchester houses may therefore be roughly 
classified into three grades. 

Class I. Houses which can for the present be 
regarded as satisfactory, of which there are perhaps 
100,000. 

Class II. The 80,000 two-up and two-downs, 
which are so far below the modern standard of 

* I am constantly astonished when visiting slum houses to 
find mothers, with inadequate incomes and in hopeless housing 
accommodation, bringing up large families of children in 
decency and self-respect and even happiness. When one thinks 
of the monotonous drudgery, with no escape for a moment 
from the unending responsibility for numerous children, the 
cheerful competence of so many mothers seems to me one of 
the finest achievements of the human race. 
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housing, both as regards the houses themselves and 
the crowding of the houses on the land, that they 
constitute the bulk of the slum problem of Man¬ 
chester. I think it is fair to call these 80,000 houses 
the Manchester slums. 

Class III. The houses let in lodgings. These are in 
many cases perfectly good houses themselves for 
occupation by one or two families, but when each 
room is let to a separate family they constitute the 
really disgraceful housing conditions of Manchester; 
they are in every way (except their state of repair) far 
worse than the two-up and two-down house. These 
houses may be called the “super-slums” of Man¬ 
chester. There are now about 1,600* such houses. 
Of these we have particulars of 450 which are on 
the municipal register; they include no less than 
i ,739 single-room tenancies, that is to say i ,739 
separate families live each in one single room in 
one of these 450 houses. How many “single-room 
tenancies” there are in Manchester I have not been 
able to find out; judging from the above figures, 
probably from five to seven thousand. 

That is the position of Manchester housing to-day 
in spite of a strenuous post-war housing campaign. 
The slums are in a much worse condition than they 
were at the end of the war. Not only are the houses 
worse in quality, but, most disappointing of all, we 
seem to be worse off also even as regards numbers 
of houses. There is strong evidence that the number 
of families crowded into single rooms has been in¬ 
creasing during the last few years. Everybody had 
been hoping that the rapid building of houses would 
have reduced the pressure on the slums. Everybody 
has been baffled by the fact that, in spite of building 
so large a number of new houses, the pressure, so 
far from decreasing, has actually increased. 


* See Report of Manchester M.O.H. for 1931, p. 227. 
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It is only now at the beginning of 1933 that the 
local figures for the 1931 census have been published. 
The following table summarises the facts: 

1921 

Families 164,000 

Houses 155,000 

Population 736,000 

Deficiency of houses 9,000 
Greater deficiency in 

1931 than in 1921 

These new facts show at a glance that it is the 
unexpected and quite astonishing increase in the 
number of families which is responsible for the whole 
difficulty. 

The population has increased by 30,000 or by 
something under 5 per cent, which was in accordance 
with expectation. It was assumed that the number 
of families would increase in about the same ratio, 
that is to say, that there would have been about 
8,000 additional families as against 22,500 new 
houses. In that case there would have been a surplus 
of 14,500 houses available to reduce overcrowding. 
What has in fact happened is that the families have 
increased, not by 5 per cent but by over 15 per 
cent; not by 8,000 but by no less than 27,000! 
There was in 1921 a deficiency of 9,000 houses, 
that is to say, there were 9,000 families for which 
separate houses were not available. That did not 
seem a large deficiency to overtake, and people 
were constantly surprised that vacant houses were 
not beginning to appear. We now find that instead 
of having disappeared, this deficiency of 9,000 
houses has actually increased in spite of all our 
building, and that in 1931 there was a deficiency of 
no less than 13,500 houses. 

The effect of the continuous overcrowding on 
Manchester slums ever since the war has been 
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disastrous. There has never been alternative accom¬ 
modation available. It has therefore been utterly 
impossible for the local authority to deal at all with 
overcrowding, or to deal effectively with the ques¬ 
tion of repairs. There has been one overwhelming 
difficulty from armistice day to to-day; the shortage 
of houses, and unfortunately the increasing shortage 
of houses. 

It is interesting to note from the census that while 
the bad cases of overcrowding are no less, the 
number of persons per acre in the crowded central 
areas has been reduced in each of the districts where 
there are more than ioo persons per acre; the 
reduction is in each case about io per cent. On first 
seeing this figure one is inclined to assume that one- 
tenth of the families have been drawn out into other 
areas. But on further consideration it is clear that 
this has not happened; every house is still occupied; 
the number of families is the same or perhaps slightly 
greater, in so far as the number of single room 
tenancies has increased. What has happened is that 
the average size of the family, as is also shown by the 
census, has decreased by io per cent. We have 
therefore a slightly larger number of families in the 
slum areas; the worst cases of overcrowding, where 
several families share one house, are rather worse 
than before owing to the increasing surplus of 
families; but the normal slum house is occupied by 
a smaller family, about half a child less than ten 
years ago. 


Future Policy 

Such is the position of housing in Manchester to¬ 
day so far as the facts are available. To recapitulate, 
there are in Class I 100,000 good houses; there are 
in Class II 80,000 houses which, though pretty bad, 
are still such that apart from overcrowding a family 
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can live a self-respecting life in them; while the 
worst conditions are in Class III houses, which may 
be in themselves good middle-class houses, but 
which are being turned into the worst kind of slum 
by being used in a way they were never intended by 
excessive numbers of people. In these there are 
several thousand families living under conditions 
which are not only unhealthy but degrading. 

I assume that our aim is to get a decent house or 
flat for every family, large enough to meet the re¬ 
quirements of that family, and let at a rent within 
their means. What policy should be pursued in 
order to attain this? 

It is clear that the achievement of our aim involves 
two things: first, there must be enough houses, so 
that each family can have a house or flat to itself; 
secondly, we must replace bad houses with good ones, 
till we finally reach the ideal state with a good house 
for each family. Clearly, there must be two stages 
in the housing campaign: the quantitative stage—to 
get enough houses; followed by the qualitative stage 
—to substitute good houses for bad. 

Stage one consists of building good houses so as 
to relieve the pressure and get all the families with 
children out of Class III conditions. This is purely 
a quantitative problem. Until there is enough 
accommodation at suitable rents to enable every 
family which is now forced to exist in a class III 
house to move into either a Class I or a Class II 
house, any pulling down of Class II houses, even 
though an equivalent amount of alternative accom¬ 
modation is provided, can only have the effect of 
putting off the day when the families forced into 
the degradation of Class III can move into sur¬ 
roundings where some sort of self-respecting life is 
possible. The first task of Manchester is, therefore, 
to go on building good houses until Class III is 
abolished and until there are a reasonable number 
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of empty houses in Class II. With the help of the 
census figures it is now possible to form some estimate 
of the number of houses Manchester is likely to need 
in order to meet the shortage. 

In Appendix III some account is given of a method 
by which an estimate of the probable increase in the 
number of families during the next two decades can 
be made. The practical conclusion reached there 
is that for the present intercensal decade—1932-41 
—the increase in the number of families can be put 
at approximately one-half, and for the next decade 
—1942-51—at one-eighth, of the increase actually 
recorded for the previous decade—1922-31. After 
1951 there is not likely to be any further increase in 
the number of families. On this basis Manchester’s 
total requirements can be estimated as follows: 

Present deficiency say 13,000 

Increase in families, 1932-41 I 3 > 5 00 

Increase in families, 1942-51 3 > 5 00 


Total 30,000 


As there are at present 180,000 houses in Man¬ 
chester, this means that 210,000 houses may be 
taken as the total number that will ultimately be 
required. 

With a building programme of 3,000 houses per 
annum, therefore, we should have met the existing 
shortage and provided for the additional families 
by about 1941, provided no houses are pulled down; 
to the extent that they are pulled down the over¬ 
coming of the shortage will be delayed. 

As soon as the shortage is overcome the whole 
position is changed. Stage one of the housing cam¬ 
paign—the quantity stage—will then be complete, 
and the local authority will be in a position to tackle 
stage two—the quality stage. For the first time since 
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the war it will be possible for the local authority to 
close houses where necessary* because alternative 
accommodation at similar rents will be available. 
Stage two should therefore begin by the vigorous 
enforcement of proper standards of overcrowding, 
by getting large families out of the “two-up and two- 
down” houses which are much too small for them. 
The worst cases should, of course, be tackled first, 
but overcrowding, wherever it is found, should be 
energetically dealt with. A few years of work ought 
to go a long way towards its abolition. At the same 
time a proper standard of repairs should be sternly 
enforced. The policy of making closing orders to 
enforce thorough repairs or reconditioning, which 
was so successfully pursued in Manchester in pre¬ 
war days, should again be taken up with the utmost 
vigour. 

Then the time will have arrived for slum clear¬ 
ance. There will be no need for additional houses; 
there will be a certain amount of accommodation 
available in each area and slum clearance should 
be dealt with on a definite programme at the 
highest possible speed. 


Planning the Future City 

It is of the utmost importance that before the 
pulling down of the slums and the rebuilding of the 
centre of the city is undertaken on any substantial 
scale, a carefully thought out plan should be made 
so as to avoid the errors of our ancestors and to try 
to produce a city that shall be beautiful, healthy 
and convenient. The best available talent—town 

* See Report of Manchester 1929, p. 200. Owing 

to the prevailing conditions in regard to house shortage, only 
four houses have been certified as unfit for habitation during 
the year. Nineteen hundred houses condemned before the war 
as unfit for human habitation are still occupied! 
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planners, architects, engineers, economists—should 
be employed in making a comprehensive survey of 
the city and a broad plan based on it. 

The first problem before the planners would be 
to form an estimate of the prospective number of 
families that would have to be housed. I have just 
given the best estimate I can form to-day of this 
figure; the whole matter will, of course, have to be 
considered much more thoroughly, but let us assume 
for the moment that my figures may be taken as 
correct. In that case an additional 30,000 houses 
will be required, the ultimate maximum being in 
the neighbourhood of 210,000 houses.* 

Having decided this point, the next majorproblem 
would be to decide within what area these houses 
are to be built. Plans have been made for providing 
about 20,000 houses at Wythenshawe; the other 
10,000 would either have to be built by crowding 
things up more in the existing area or a further 
extension would have to be planned. It would be 
necessary to decide whether the whole population 
now living in the central areas is to be rehoused 
in the same areas, which would mean building 
tenements and very often housing up to, say, 150 
persons per acre, or whether the population is to 
be more thinly spread. In that case some further 
extension of the city to the South would be essential. 

In settling the future area of the city it will, of 
course, be necessary to allow for a great increase in 
open spaces in the central portions. For instance, in 
areas where tenements are to be built there must 
be playing fields for children not more than a 
quarter of a mile away from every house, and surely 
we ought to have one or more large and beautiful 

* It is, of course, possible that a proportion of these additional 
houses may be built in the surrounding areas, and that families 
may emigrate from Manchester to these areas. In that case, 
the ultimate total would be correspondingly less. 
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parks right in the centre of Manchester, perhaps in 
Hulme and Ancoats, comparable to the best parks 
in London. 

Once these vital preliminary decisions as to the 
area of the city and the area of open spaces required 
have been made, then it will become possible to 
make an effective plan for the whole city under the 
new Town Planning Act—or, if the powers of that 
Act prove inadequate, under further Acts still to be 
passed. The whole of the built-on area will, of 
course, have to be zoned for various purposes, and 
fitted in with the plans already made for the less 
developed part of the city. 

One of the most important problems that will 
have to be borne in mind is the question of land 
values. Values in the centre of the city are at 
present far too high for housing purposes. For 
instance, the land left vacant after the small slum 
clearance scheme carried out in a typical working- 
class area in 1925 was valued at £12,500 per acre, 
though, after being vacant for seven years, its price 
has now been brought down to £7,250 per acre. 
Even this is much too expensive for working-class 
housing. A ground rent of £4 per annum is gener¬ 
ally agreed to be the maximum that a working-class 
family can pay. On the basis of 40 flats per acre, 
and 20 years’ purchase, this would amount to a 
price of £3,200 per acre. It would seem reasonable 
to say that tenements should not be built on land 
that costs more than £3,000 an acre, nor cottages 
on land at more than £1,000 per acre. 

Before any large scale rebuilding of the centre of 
the city is possible, land values must be brought 
down in such areas as may be zoned for housing. 
This can only be done by continuing the present 
policy of building on the outskirts and waiting until 
the pressure in the centre of the city is reduced. 
The fact that industries are being drawn out to the 
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country, owing to the advent of the motor-car and 
of the electricity grid, will help to reduce the demand 
for land in the central areas. Further, the decline in 
the cotton trade, which must unfortunately be re¬ 
garded as permanent, will reduce the demand for 
offices and warehouses, so that there is a real pros¬ 
pect that by a little judicious delay in rebuilding in 
the centre, prices may be expected to fall to such an 
extent that replanning and rebuilding on a large 
scale might become practical politics. Once we have 
reached the stage when we are in possession of a 
complete town plan, when land values have fallen 
to a reasonable level, and when we have a house 
for every family, then it becomes possible to go 
ahead vigorously with slum clearance schemes. It 
will be necessary to make not only a town plan on 
the ordinary lines, but a “time plan” showing the 
dates at which the various areas will be dealt with. 
Property owners in each area would then know how 
long a life their particular houses would be likely to 
have. Assuming that the plan provides for the pull¬ 
ing down of the 80,000 slum houses at the rate of 
2,000 each year, it will be a forty-year plan. In those 
houses which are to be pulled down in the next few 
years littie can be done except to deal with over¬ 
crowding; in those which still have a fair life, the 
local authority should insist with utmost vigour 
on adequate repairs and, when necessary, recon¬ 
ditioning. 

Conclusion 

The general outline of the policy which should be 
followed emerges clearly. In the first place we must 
continue to build until we have a house for every 
family. We have estimated that 26,000 new houses 
will be needed to clear off the shortage in the 
present decade. If, therefore, Manchester builds 
3,000 houses a year and pulls down none, the 
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shortage will disappear about 1941. Whenever a 
thousand houses are pulled down, the end of the 
shortage will be deferred till the additional thousand 
have been built. It is for this reason that slum clear¬ 
ance must be postponed until more new building 
has taken place. Let us assume that on these lines 
the shortage is cleared off by, say, 1941. Afterwards 
the probable annual need for new families should 
be not more than 400 per annum, so that if we 
continue to build 3,000 houses per annum, empties 
will rapidly begin to appear. The process of building 
on the outskirts should then deliberately be continued 
until the reduction of pressure in the centre brings 
down land for residential purposes to a reasonable 
figure. At that stage the need for additional houses 
will have disappeared, values will be reasonable, and 
the moment for rebuilding will at last have arrived. 
The whole energy of the city should then be devoted 
to a great rebuilding scheme—new roads, ample 
playgrounds for children, beautiful houses and 
buildings. Carried out with vigour, foresight, 
economy and imagination, a plan of this sort should 
give us within fifty years a beautiful, convenient and 
healthy Manchester—a city of which its citizens 
could be unreservedly proud. 
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XI 

THE HOUSING PROBLEM IN OTHER 
LARGE CITIES 

W E have seen in the chapter on housing 
conditions in Manchester that the prob¬ 
lem there has two aspects, quantitative 
and qualitative; the former requiring 
for its solution the provision of sufficient accommoda¬ 
tion, with its objective the attainment of the one 
house per family standard; the latter requiring the 
demolition or reconditioning of slum property and 
all other houses which fall seriously below the 
modern standard. We may now turn briefly to the 
state of affairs in some of the other large cities and 
enquire whether the problem, and the necessary 
action for its solution, are the same in them as in 
Manchester. 

First, the quantitative problem. The best avail¬ 
able measurement of a town’s housing requirements 
lies in the statistics of the number of families and the 
number of separate dwellings available, which are 
published in the census every ten years. We saw that 
by that criterion Manchester’s shortage was very 
large, and despite a high rate of building had grown 
larger since 1921, owing to the unprecedented in¬ 
crease in the number of families. The table on the 
opposite page gives the census figures for the six 
largest cities (excluding London). 

It is clear from this table that in all these cities 
the Manchester position is repeated. In all there has 
been a tremendous increase in the number of families; 
with the exception of Birmingham, the large 
number of houses built has nowhere been sufficient 
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Population 

Number of Families 

Structurally separate 
dwellings occupied 

Deficiency 

Increase ( + ) 
or decrease (—) 
in deficiency 


1921 

1931 

1921 

1931 

1921 

1931 

1921 

1931 


Birmingham 

922,167 

1,002,413 

203,813 

2 49 ) 9 0 7 

190,459 

236,661 

13,354 

13,246 

— 108 

Liverpool 

805,046 

855)539 

17L565 

201,426 

147,818 

173,938 

23,747 

27,488 

+ 3 , 74 i 

Manchester 

735)774 

766,333 

163,939 

190,928 

i 55 ,oi 7 

i 77 , 43 o 

8,922 

13,498 

+ 4,578 

Sheffield 

511,696 

5 1T ) 74 2 

109,895 

129,936 

105,462 

123,812 

4,433 

6,124 

+ 1,691 

Leeds 

4 6 3 ) 122 

482,789 

110,182 

128,696 

108,534 

126,056 

1,648 

2,640 

+ 992 

Bristol 

377,018 

398,9 1 8 

9 M 7 1 

104,360 

72,470 

83,584 

18,701 

20,776 

+ 2,075 
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to keep pace with it. The deficiencies in 1931 are 
therefore actually larger than they were in 1921. 

Since the number of families so markedly exceeds 
the number of houses available, it goes without 
saying that all the cities suffer from serious over¬ 
crowding; and this is confirmed by the information 
given in social surveys. In Liverpool, for instance, 
the Merseyside Social Survey in 1929* gave about 
10 per cent overcrowding—on the Manchester 
standard—of all working-class families in the city, 
i.e. about 15,000 families were living under over¬ 
crowded conditions; a separate survey of six 
especially bad areas revealed 30 per cent over¬ 
crowding on the Manchester standard. In Leeds 
an enquiry by the Medical Officer of Health in 1925 
over the whole city showed 10 per cent overcrowding 
on the basis of more than two persons per bedroom; 
and there is no reason to suppose that the position 
has materially altered since then. In Bristol a survey 
of six areas representative in character of others 
containing altogether 10,000 houses showed 45 per 
cent overcrowding on the Manchester standard. 

When we come to enquire as to qualitative needs, 
we find that, as in Manchester, no complete and 
detailed housing surveys have been undertaken, 
and so there are only estimates of the number of 
unsatisfactory houses which require reconditioning 
or demolition. Nevertheless it is certain that all these 
cities have thousands of slum houses, many of them 
of such a quality that the worst in Manchester are 
satisfactory by comparison. The back-to-back house 
—long ago abolished in Manchester—still exists in 
large numbers in all of them; it has been estimated 
that Birmingham has 40,000 back-to-back houses; 
Sheffield has 16,000 back-to-backs; Leeds no less 
than 72,000. The qualitative problem is both larger 

* See Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, Vol. XCIII, 
Part IV, 1930, p. 505. 
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and more urgent in these cities than in Manchester. 

The housing shortage is by no means confined to 
the large cities. It is quite generally spread through¬ 
out the country, and is shared by places which have 
had no growth, or even a diminution, in population, 
as well as by those where population has increased. 
It must be remembered that a diminution in popu¬ 
lation does not necessarily imply that the number of 
families has not increased. 

The table on page 104 gives, by way of illus¬ 
tration, the statistics for a number of the larger 
towns in Lancashire and South Wales, in all of 
which the population has diminished during the 
decade. In every single one of the Lancashire towns 
the deficiency of houses was greater in 1931 than it 
had been in 1921, with the sole exception of Wigan, 
which was also the only one to have experienced a 
slight diminution, instead of an increase, in the 
number of families. 

In South Wales there are three towns which have 
slightly bettered their housing position, but they all 
have decided shortages still remaining; the rest were 
all worse situated in 1931 than in 1921. 

In towns in other parts of the country, which have 
not undergone a loss of population, there is every 
reason to suppose that the worsening of the position 
has taken place to an even greater extent. 

The conclusion is, therefore, that in its two stages 
the housing problem for these cities is similar to the 
problem in Manchester, but that, as might be 
expected, the requirements under the quantity stage 
and the urgency and extent of replacements and 
reconditioning under the quality stage vary in 
accordance with the individual circumstances of 
each town. But that there is in all of them an 
immense rehousing and slum clearance problem, 
and that even the post-war shortage has not yet 
been met, there is no doubt whatever. 
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The following statistics show how, even in the towns in Lancashire and South Wales where 
population has decreased, the housing situation has actually grown worse: 



Population 

Families 

Dwellings 

Deficiency of Dwellings 


1921 

1931 

1921 

1931 

1921 

1931 

1921 

1931 

Lancashire: 

Blackburn 

Bolton 

Burnley 

Oldham 

Rochdale 

Wigan* 

South Wales: 

Merthyr Tydvil 

Aberdare 

Caerphilly 

Maesteg 

Ogmore 

Pontypridd 

Rhondda 

126,922 

178,683 

103,186 

144,983 

90,816 

89,421 

80,116 

55,007 

36,896 

28,917 

30,174 

47 ,i 84 

162,717 

122,697 
177,250 
95 ,*01 
140,314 
90,263 
85,357 

71,108 

48,746 

35,768 

25,570 

26,981 

42 , 7 W 

141,346 

31,608 
42,635 

25,515 

34,755 

23,526 

20,368 

17,057 

11,566 
7,822 
5,727 

5,902 

9 , 79 ° 

33,495 

33 , 8 i 5 

47,706 

2 7 , 7 I 5 

3 6 ,763 

25,844 

20,190 

17,640 

12,324 

8,664 

5,885 

6,050 

10,178 

34,435 

30,948 

41,828 

25,295 

34,210 

23,399 

W ,454 

15,809 

10,702 

6,547 

4,935 

5,265 

8,302 

28,139 

32,696 

46,615 

26,635 

36,071 

25,487 

i 8,573 

16,170 

10,938 

7,701 

5,103 

5,497 

8,888 

28,287 

660 

807 

220 

545 

127 

2,914 

1,248 

844 

L275 

792 

637 

1,488 

5,356 

1,119 

1,091 

1,080 

692 

357 

L 7 I 7 

1,470 

1,386 

963 

787 

553 

1,290 

6,148 


* Fall in number of families. 
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The Housing Problem in London 
The housing situation in London exhibits the same 
principal features as we have seen to exist elsewhere 
—namely, the inadequate amount and the unsatis¬ 
factory nature of existing accommodation; and the 
building operations necessary to deal with these 
fall under the quantity and quality stages as before. 
But any proposals for dealing with the problem come 
up against enormous difficulties of a sort which are 
not found elsewhere, mainly the outcome in one 
way or another of London’s great size. 

Before considering these, however, it will be well 
to attempt an estimate of the magnitude of London’s 
needs under the quantity stage. The official statistics 
of the changes in population, the number of families, 
and the number of dwellings in 1921 and 1931 have 
been published in a convenient form in the Second 
Report of the Greater London Regional Planning 
Committee, issued in March 1933, and are repro¬ 
duced on p. 108. The boundaries of the area covered 
by this report are those of Greater London, which is 
a large area, nearly fifty miles in diameter, extending 
well into the Home Counties; inside this compre¬ 
hensive area is included the County of London, 
which is under the jurisdiction of the London 
County Council, and comprises the city proper. It 
is in the County Area that the major problem lies. 
Here there is an enormous and increasing deficiency 
of accommodation, amounting to 400,000 houses in 
1921 and no less than 441,000 in 1931. In the latter 
year, according to the report, only 37 per cent of 
the families in this area were in single occupation of 
a separate dwelling.* Despite a decrease in popula¬ 
tion, which has appeared in each census since 1901, 
the number of families has continued to increase, 
and may be expected to do so, though to a less 
extent, in the next two decades. 

* See p. 28. 
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Further light is thrown on the statistical aspects 
of the problem in the New London Survey.* The 
conclusion given here is that while the percentage 
of persons living more than two to a room has fallen 
from 25 per cent in 1921 to 21 per cent in 1931, the 
most acute form of overcrowding, represented by 
the number of persons living more than three to a 
room, has increased.| In the Eastern Survey Area 
this increase was from 2.8 per cent in 1921 to 
3.4 per cent in 1931. In this same area 27 per cent 
of persons were overcrowded on the “Manchester” 
standard; in Bethnal Green the percentage was 
37 per cent, in Shoreditch 39 per cent, in Stepney 
42 per cent. The following table gives the per¬ 
centage of all children under fourteen years of age 
living in overcrowded tenements: 


Borough per cent 

Bethnal Green .. .. 65 

Shoreditch .. .. 67 

Stepney .. .. 72 

Bermondsey .. .. 62 

Greenwich .. .. .. 57 

West Ham .. .. 55 


In Shoreditch one-fifth of the total working-class 
inhabitants are living three or more to a room. 

The following conclusion is expressed in the Sur¬ 
vey: “The fact that so many plague-spots of intense 
overcrowding remain is an indication that very much 
remains to be accomplished. It is evident that, in 
spite of all the efforts hitherto made, the housing 
problem, and especially the problem of slum 
clearance or reconditioning, is still the dominant 
social question of London.” J 

* “New Survey of London Life and Labour (Eastern Area),” 
Volume III, chapter xi. 

t In the whole Survey Area, extending rather beyond the 
County of London. 

+ Ibid., P- 235. 
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Local surveys of various areas give a more detailed 
description of actual conditions. Many London 
slums are similar to the type described as Class III 
in Manchester—large houses which have seen better 
days, but which are now being occupied by several 
families inhabiting one or two rooms each. As in 
Manchester, it is in these houses that the worst 
conditions are found, and in London there are many 
thousands of them. Some are suitable for recon¬ 
ditioning, but in many cases demolition is the only 
possible policy. There is no doubt that immense 
operations for slum clearance and rehousing—i.e. 
under stage two—are necessary in London, but, as 
in other cases, no detailed information as to their 
extent is available. 

What is being done by the authorities concerned 
to deal with this state of affairs? 

From the end of the war up to March 1933 
approximately 52,300 houses and flats have been 
provided by the London County Council, within 
and outside the County Area. Many of these, how¬ 
ever, were provided in connection with slum clear¬ 
ance schemes, and did not give any net addition to 
the total accommodation.* As can be seen from 
the table on page 108, the actual increase in dwellings 
from 1921-31 was less than 30,000, and a proportion 
of this must have been contributed by private 
enterprise. 

This figure is ludicrously inadequate for London’s 
needs. It is less than half the increase in the number 
of families, apart from the enormous initial deficiency. 
Birmingham, only one-fifth the size of London, in¬ 
creased its dwellings by 40,000 during the same 
period, well over three-quarters of which were built 
by the municipality. There is absolutely no justifi- 

* The housing activities of the Metropolitan Borough Coun¬ 
cils are on a relatively small scale, and are mainly concerned 
with rehousing for slum clearance purposes. 
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The following statistics, compiled from the Second Report of the Greater London Regional 
Planning Committee, give some idea of the magnitude of London’s housing problem. 



County Area 

Greater London excluding County Area 

Total for Region 

* 

1921 

1931 

^Increase (-f ) 
"tie or 

Decrease (-) 

1921 

1931 

Increase ( + ) 
or 

Decrease ( - ) 

1921 

1931 

Increase ( + ) 
or 

Decrease (—) 

Population 
Number of 

4,484,523 

4 , 397 ,003 

-87,520 

3,741,273 

4,748,214 

+ 1,006,941 

8,225,796 

9,145,217 

+919,421 

Families 

Separate 

Dwellings 

1,120,897 

1,190,030 

+69,133 

869,225 

1,219,295 

+350,070 

1,990,122 

2,409,325 

+ 4 i 9 , 2 Q 3 

720,004 

748,930 

+28,926 

749,426 

1,068,031 

+318,605 

1,469,430 

1,816,961 

+ 347 , 53 i 

Deficiency 

400,893 

441,100 

+40,207 

” 9,799 

15 ^264 

+3 ^465 

520,692 

592,364 

+71,672 
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cation for the complacent satisfaction expressed by 
the L.C.C., for instance, in their handbook “Hous¬ 
ing,” issued in 1927, which deals with the Council’s 
activities in this direction.* 

The programme submitted by the L.C.C. to the 
Ministry of Health in 1930 for the ensuing five years 
shows the same complete failure to realise the neces¬ 
sities of the current state of affairs. It was proposed 
to build 28,500 houses in five years under the Wheat- 
ley Act. This might have been just sufficient to 
provide accommodation for the anticipated increase 
in families during that period, leaving the existing 
shortage of 441,000 entirely untouched. An ad¬ 
ditional 6,200 houses were proposed to rehouse slum 
dwellers from cleared sites. Even this most inade¬ 
quate programme has not been realised owing to the 
economy campaign of 1931-32. 

There are many difficulties to be met in dealing 
with London’s housing problem which are not 
found elsewhere. They spring mainly from London’s 
great size. This means that land values are very 
high, so that rents are far above those in any other 
city. Further, there is an almost complete absence 
of vacant sites. Building on the outskirts of the city 
is rendered less satisfactory because of the distance 
to be travelled, making the cost of transport a much 
larger item in the tenants’ expenses than in the case 
of any other city. There is no doubt that a great 
part of rehousing, and, if possible, of the provision 
of new accommodation, must take place on existing 
built-up areas. 

When we explore the possibilities of providing for 
London’s surplus outside the County Area, we are 

* The following quotation is made from p. 41 of this publi¬ 
cation: “There is, on the whole, however, reason for feeling 
that the unprecedented difficulties of the post-war housing 
position have been in a great measure overcome.” In fact, 
since the war the shortage has grown more acute. 
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brought up against another factor which has become 
of very great importance in recent years—namely, 
the migration of the population. This is considered 
at some length in the Report of the Regional Plan¬ 
ning Committee referred to above.* While the 
population of the County of London fell slightly 
during the decade, that of the area encircling it, 
between the boundaries of the County and the 
Greater London Region, increased by 1,007,000. 
Of this its own natural increase was sufficient to 
account for only 260,000; and the rest was made 
up by its absorption of 747,000 immigrants. The 
emigration from the County Area was only 326,000; 
so that the number who came into Greater London 
from outside was no less than 421,000. Thus the 
Greater London Region outside the County has had 
to provide for 1,007,000 additional persons during 
the decade. 

A large amount of building activity has taken 
place during the decade between the boundaries 
of the County and the Greater London Region: 
319,000 additional houses have been erected there. 
But even this high rate of building has not been 
sufficient to meet the requirements of the influx of 
population which has taken place; the deficiency 
has increased since 1921, and in 1931 amounted to 
over 150,000 houses. 

On the assumption, the reasons for which are 
discussed elsewhere in this book, that the number 
of families is likely to increase in the course of the 
next twenty years—i.e. 1932-51—by five-eighths of 
the amount by which it has increased during the 
last ten years, f the County Area will require nearly 
500,000 new houses during that period, nearly nine- 

* Cf. Report, chapter iii. 

. t , E Y en though the population of the County continues to 
diminish, there is reason to anticipate an increase in the 
number of families for some time yet. 
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tenths of which will be to meet the existing deficiency, 
apart from any rehousing or reconditioning in con¬ 
nection with slum clearance. The requirements of 
the County of London alone under the quantity 
stage are, therefore, roughly one quarter of the total 
for the whole of England and Wales. The needs 
under stage two are undoubtedly very large also. 

It is harder to estimate the future needs of Greater 
London outside the County Area, because of the 
difficulty of forecasting the future movement of 
population, which has in the last decade been the 
reason for such a large part of its requirements. 
The deficiency in 1931 was 151,000, and an increase 
in the number of families in the next twenty years 
equivalent to five-eighths of the increase in the last 
ten years gives additional requirements of 218,000. 
On this basis, therefore, the requirements of the 
Greater London Area outside the County under the 
quantity stage are another 370,000 houses. Since 
the average age of property in this area is consider¬ 
ably less than in the County, it is reasonable to 
suppose that requirements under stage two will be 
considerably less; but, of course, it is not possible to 
make any precise estimate of them. 

The needs of the Greater London Area as a whole, 
including the County, to provide for the existing 
deficiency and for new families, may, therefore, be 
put at 870,000 houses, apart from any rehousing in 
connection with slum clearance; that is, nearly one- 
half of the total requirements of England and Wales 
under the quantity stage. The actual figures are 
given in the table on p. 122. 

The problem of meeting the housing shortage in 
the rest of England and Wales, outside London, is 
a straightforward one of quite manageable propor¬ 
tions, and there is no reason why it should not be 
overcome in the next ten years. In London, however, 
as can be seen from this short description of the 
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existing state of affairs, the requirements are so vast, 
and the difficulties to be met in attempting to meet 
them are of such a special character that exceptional 
measures, involving the whole Region, may well 
have to be taken, and the solution of the problem is 
likely to be a much longer process. 
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THE NATIONAL HOUSING SHORTAGE 



LL post-war calculations as to the number 
of new houses needed, made before the new 
census figures for the year 1931 began to 


appear, have proved to be hopelessly wrong. 


The following is typical of the kind of calculations 
that were made. 

One assumed some figure, say half a million 
houses, as the shortage in 1921. One then assumed 
a rate of increase in the population of England and 
Wales, say 200,000 per annum, which was about 
right. This increase was then divided by four (or 
some similar number) as the average size of the 
family, and the conclusion was reached that 50,000 
new houses would be required each year to meet the 
increase in the population. On the basis of such 
calculations it was assumed that we should meet the 
shortage fairly soon. For instance, by the end of 
1927 the need on the above calculation would have 
been 800,000, and we had, in fact, by the end of 
that year built a million houses. There ought, even 
after allowing for demolitions, to have been a sur¬ 
plus; empties should have begun to appear during 
the year 1927. 

When we come to the year 1931, the calculated 
post-war need was a million; we had, in fact, built 
a million and three-quarters; there should have been 
a very large surplus indeed. In fact, the shortage 
appeared to be as great as ever. 

To put the problem in another way, we have, since 
the war, built two million houses, which are to-day 
housing about eight million persons. The population 
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has, in the intercensal period, increased from thirty- 
eight million to forty million, so that we have not 
only housed the increase of population, but six 
millions in addition. In other words, the population 
in the old houses (comparatively few of which have 
been demolished) has decreased from thirty-eight 
million to thirty-two million. One would have ex¬ 
pected this to abolish overcrowding and to leave 
plenty of empties. But nothing of the kind. Over¬ 
crowding in the slum areas is, according to all 
reports, nearly as bad as ever. What is the explan¬ 
ation of this statistical mystery? The census gives 
us the explanation, which lies in the amazing in¬ 
crease in the number of families. Everybody knew 
that families were becoming smaller, and it was 
suspected that the number was increasing faster 
than it had done in the past. But nobody had the 
least idea of the spate of new families which was 
overwhelming all our efforts to deal with the 
housing shortage. This is well shown in the accom¬ 
panying table, in which the increase in the number 
of families is compared with one quarter of the 
increase in the population for successive census 
periods. 


England and Wales 



Total 

Population 

Increase 

during 

decade 

Number 

of 

“Private 

Families” 

Increase 

during 

decade 

Increase in 
number of 
‘‘average 
families,” 
i.e. increase 
in population 
divided by 4 

Under¬ 
estimation 
of true 
increase 
given by 
method of 
previous 
column 

Actual 
average 
size of 
family 

1911 

Thousands 

3 6 5i3 6 

Thousands 

Thousands 

7»943 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

4-3 6 

1921 

375887 

i 575 i 

8,739* 

796 

438 

358 

4- ! 4 

3.81 

I93 1 

3959 8 8 

2,101 

10,233 

1 ,494 

525 

9 6 9 


* See note to table on p. 116. 
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NATIONAL HOUSING SHORTAGE 

This table shows the serious error resulting from 
the method of assessing housing requirements by 
reference to the growth in the total population, rather 
than the increase in the number of families. 

The crude method of dividing the increase in the 
population by four can never yield a satisfactory 
measurement of the increase in families, for the 
growth of population and the growth in the number 
of families do not necessarily correspond. There may 
under certain circumstances even be a considerable 
increase in the number of families accompanied by 
a decline in population.* 

We have statistics of the number of private families 
published in the decennial Census Reports. We also 
have statistics of the number of “structurally separate 
dwellings.” To what extent does a difference between 
the two indicate a shortage of housing accommoda¬ 
tion? To give a satisfactory answer to this question 
it is necessary first to consider the census definitions. 

A family is defined by the census in the following 
terms. “Any person or group of persons included in 
a separate return as being in separate occupation of 
any premises or part of premises is treated as a 
separate family for census purposes, lodgers being 
so treated only when boarding separately and not 
otherwise. Private families comprise all such families 
with the exception of those enumerated in (i) insti- 
' tutions or (2) business establishments or boarding 

houses in which the number of resident trade 
assistants or resident boarders exceeds the number 
of members of the employer’s or householder’s family 
(including private domestic servants).” 

A “structurally separate dwelling” is defined as 
“any room or set of rooms, intended or used for 
habitation, having separate access either to the 
street or to a common landing or staircase. Thus 

s * Cf. the table giving housing deficiencies in some Lancashire 

and South Wales towns on p. 104. 
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each fiat in a block of flats is a separate unit; a 
private house which has not been structurally sub¬ 
divided is similarly a single unit whether occupied 
by one family or by several families.” 

It can be seen that given these definitions a satis¬ 
factory housing standard is only attained when each 
recorded private family, with the exception of a 
proportion of the lodgers—who will in any case only 
form a very small part of the whole number of 
“private families”—is in occupation of a separate 
dwelling. If, in any city, therefore, or in the country 
as a whole, the number of “separate dwellings” 
falls substantially short of the number of “private 
families” in the census records, there is a corre¬ 
sponding shortage of houses. 


England and Wales 



Number of 
“Private 
Families” 

Increase 

during 

decade 

Number of “Struc¬ 
turally separate 
Dwellings” 

Increase 

during 

decade 

Shortage 

of 

houses 

Increase 

in 

shortage 
of houses 

Inhabited 

Uninhabited 


Thousands 

Thousands 

Thous. 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thous. 

Thous. 

1911 

7.943 


7.219 

434 


290 


1921 

8 , 739 * 

79 6 

7,811 

218 

376 

710 

420 

1931 

10,233 

1,494 

9,123 

279 

1 ,373 

831 

121 


* The number of families recorded by the census is not entirely 
independent of the housing accommodation available. If there 
is an acute shortage of houses, persons who would normally be 
living separately are forced to live together, and the number 
of recorded families is correspondingly lessened. There is 
reason to believe that this occurred in 1921, and the Ministry 
of Health (Fourteenth Annual Report, 1932-33, p. 95) estimate 
that the true number of families was 400,000 greater than the 
recorded figure. If this be accepted, the housing shortage of 
1921 was greater to correspond, and, since then, has diminished 
instead of having grown, though the validity of the 1931 figure 
remains unimpaired. It is possible that some under-recording 
of the number of families occurred in 1931 also, but, if so, it is 
likely to have been considerably less. 
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This table shows the number of private families and 
separate dwellings as recorded by the census for the 
last twenty years. As is explained at the foot of the 
table, there is reason to believe that the number of 
families was underestimated in 1921, and, corre¬ 
spondingly, the shortage of houses at that date was 
underestimated also. If this correction be accepted, 
the national shortage of houses was 1,100,000 in 
1921 and still amounted to 830,000 in 1931. But on 
this basis some progress has been made in over¬ 
coming the shortage: it has not, as appeared at first 
sight, grown worse despite the efforts made during 
the decade. 

This gives us the best available measurement of 
present requirements. But to frame a satisfactory 
housing policy, we require to know not only what 
are present needs, but also what is likely to be the 
magnitude of future requirements. To do this it is 
necessary to have the best possible estimate of the 
prospective increase in the number of families. This 
is a difficult figure to arrive at, for the number of 
families as defined by the census who may be assumed 
to require separate dwellings depends on a number 
of different factors. 

An estimate of the increase in the number of 
families in England and Wales during 1932-41 and 
1942-51 has been made by Mr. G. J. Hill, of the 
Economist Intelligence Department.* His figures 
are roughly 670,000 for 1932-41 mid 150,000 for 
1942-5 x. There are reasons for thinking these figures 
to be a little on the low side, and as a working basis 
we may assume that the increase will be half of that 
actually recorded in 1922-31 for 1932-41, and one- 
eighth of the recorded figure in 1922-31 for 1942-51, 
which gives figures of 750,000 and 190,000 respec¬ 
tively. After 1951 the number of families is not 

* See Appendix III, where the method by which this estimate 
is arrived at is explained. 
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likely to increase further, and later still will probably 
tend to decrease. 

On this basis we may frame an estimate of housing 
requirements during the next twenty years. They are 
as follows: 

Existing shortage (1931 census) 830,000 

Estimated increase in families 1932-41 750,000 

Estimated increase in families 1942-51 190,000 

Total 1,770,000 


During the next twenty years, therefore, we shall 
require a million and three-quarter houses, about 
half of which will be to meet the existing shortage, 
and the other half to house the additional families 
which will come into existence during the period. 
It should be noticed that four-fifths of this latter 
figure will be required before 1941, and that in fact 
the total needs for the next ten years are only slightly 
less than for the next twenty years.* 

* The estimates of housing needs, either for the country as 
a whole or for particular localities, which are given here and 
in subsequent pages, are made from the census of 1931 for the 
sake of convenience, as that is the most recent date for which 
we have precise information as to the extent of the housing 
shortage. They can at any time be brought more up to date 
provided there is information available as to the number of 
houses which have been built in the locality in question since 
the census—i.e. since April 1931. For example, in the Fourteenth 
Annual Report of the Ministry of Health, 1932-33, p. 96, which 
has just been issued at the time of writing, it is stated that in 
England and Wales during the two years ending March 31st, 
1 933 5 approximately 400,000 houses were erected. Neverthe¬ 
less, as a certain number of dwellings will certainly have fallen 
out of use during this period—though we have no means of 
ascertaining how many—the figure of total housing needs can¬ 
not be assumed to have been reduced by the full amount of the 
number of new houses built. The net increase in housing accom¬ 
modation, and its relation to the increase in the number of 
families, which are the really significant figures, can only be 
ascertained when the census results are available every ten years. 
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NATIONAL HOUSING SHORTAGE 

This figure of a million and three-quarter houses 
represents entirely the needs under stage one, the 
quantity stage of the housing campaign, and has 
nothing to do with the replacement of slum property, 
or the abolition of overcrowding except in so far as 
it is due to two or more families sharing the same 
house. For the replacement of slum property and 
the rehousing of slum dwellers we shall, of course, 
need millions of new houses in addition to the one 
and three-quarter million needed merely to reach 
the initial standard of a separate house for each 
family. 

If we continue to build houses at the rate of 200,000 
a year, therefore, we should succeed in meeting the 
needs of the quantity stage in a comparatively few 
years—the actual length of time will vary from 
place to place. But it should be carefully noticed 
that this only holds if we do not pull down any 
existing houses—if we do not go in at all for slum 
clearance and rehousing. Extensive slum clearance 
schemes, even though the existing tenants are all 
rehoused, while good in themselves, do nothing to 
relieve the shortage, and the pressure on the in¬ 
sufficient accommodation at present in existence 
remains as great as ever. The more that is done in 
regard to slum clearance at the expense of adding 
to the total number of houses, the longer will it take 
to make up the existing shortage and to provide for 
the prospective increase in the number of families. 

In a previous chapter it was pointed out how very 
large were the housing needs of London as com¬ 
pared with the rest of the country. It was estimated 
that under stage one the County of London required 
half a million houses in the next twenty years, the 
Greater London Region as a whole nearly one 
million. This amounts to nearly one quarter and 
one half respectively of the total needs of England 
and Wales. Apart from the Greater London Region, 
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three quarters of a million houses are required, which 
is not a very large figure when compared with what 
has already been accomplished since the war. 
London’s housing problem is immensely more 
difficult, and its solution is likely to take a consider¬ 
ably longer period than will that for the rest of the 
country. 

If we assume that the future rate of increase in the 
number of families, as compared with the increase 
recorded in 1922-31, is uniform all over the country, 
it is not difficult, with the aid of the 1931 census, to 
make an estimate of the requirements of any par¬ 
ticular city to provide for these families and to do 
away with its existing shortage in the same way as 
the needs of the whole country were estimated above. 

Building required under rehousing or recondition¬ 
ing schemes is, of course, additional to the figures so 
arrived at, and will vary according to the amount of 
slum property in the town in question, and the rate 
at which it is decided to replace it. 

For the estimation of local needs, as for the 
estimation of the needs of the whole country, it is 
absolutely necessary to get away from the idea, 
still, unfortunately, only too prevalent, that there is 
any constant relationship between the growth in 
population and the number of new houses required, 
i.e. that housing needs can be estimated by dividing 
the anticipated growth in population by some such 
figure as four. As has been pointed out above, this 
is entirely fallacious, because housing needs depend 
on the number of families, which at the present time 
bears no constant relation to the growth in popu¬ 
lation.* The two steps to be taken in endeavouring 
to estimate the housing needs of any city are, first, 
to obtain the deficiency of existing houses as 

The table on p. 114 shows how widely different from the 
facts, are the figures of the decennial increase in families 
obtained by this method. 
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compared with families, and, second, to make an 
estimate of the prospective increase in the number 
of families during the forthcoming ten or twenty 
years. 

The figures of the housing needs of the six largest 
towns, which are given in the accompanying table, 



Existing 

shortage 

(1931) 

Estimated i 
fami 

1932-41 

increase in 
lies 

1942-51 

Total 

require¬ 

ments 

Birmingham 

13,250 

23,000 

5,750 

42,000 

Liverpool 

27,500 

15,000 

3,750 

46,250 

Manchester 

13,500 

13,500 

3,400 

30,400 

Sheffield 

6,100 

10,000 

2,500 

18,600 

Leeds 

2,600 

9,000 

2,250 

13,850 

Bristol 

20,800 

6,500 

1,600 

28,900 


estimated on a similar basis as those for the whole 
country, may be of interest. 

There is little doubt that the great bulk of the 
shortage is in the number of houses to let. Some 
interesting figures bearing on this point were pub¬ 
lished in the Report of the 1931 Committee on the 
Rent Restrictions Acts.* They point out that of 
existing pre-war houses about two million are for 
occupying-ownership, and about five to six million 
for letting. Since the war another two million houses 
have been built. Of these, those built by private 
enterprise—about 1,350,000—have been, broadly 
speaking, for sale; those built by local authorities— 
about 650,000—have been for letting. Thus the sup¬ 
ply of houses for sale has been increased by no less 
than 67 per cent in the post-war period, while the 
supply of houses for letting has increased by only 
11 per cent. This meagre increase has been virtually 
the only source from which working-class needs can 

* Pp. 18-19. The figures of new houses built have been 
brought up to date to include those built in 1932. 
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be met, and it goes without saying that it is totally 
inadequate. Only a renewed and increased effort on 
the part of local authorities can hope to remedy this 
situation. 

Our conclusions, therefore, in respect of present 
housing requirements are as follows. First, the 
standard of one house per family is a reasonable 
one; we should aim at reaching a number of houses 
in each city and area which very nearly approaches 
the number of recorded families—a small allowance 
being made for lodgers who do not require separate 
accommodation. Secondly, on this basis the shortage 
of houses existing in 1931 was 800,000, of which over 
half was in the Greater London Region; thirdly, 
nearly another million houses will be required in the 
next twenty years—the greater part of them in the 
next ten years—-to provide for additional families. 
Thus, to attain the standard of a separate dwelling 
for each family, we need a million and three-quarter 
houses in the next twenty years, apart from any re¬ 
housing or slum clearance activities; and, finally, 
the great bulk of these should be built for letting at 
rents within the reach of the working-class. 


Housing Needs of England and Wales, 1932-51 



Deficiency in 
1931(one 
house per 
family standard) 

Estimated incr 

1932-41 ( 1/2 rate 
of 1922-31) 

ease in families 

1942-51 ( 1/8 rate 
of 1922-31) 

Total 

requirements 

Greater 

London 

Region 

592,400 

209,600 

52,400 

854,400 

England & 
Wales 
including 
above 

830,000 

750,000 

190,000 

1,770,000 
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XIII 

THE SLUMS 


^ HE Bishop of Winchester has suggested in 
the House of Lords* that the best definition 
of a slum was that to be found in Murray’s 
English Dictionary: 

“A thickly populated neighbourhood or district 
where the houses and conditions of life are of a 
squalid and wretched character.” 

In the Greenwood Act, a clearance area is defined 
as one in which: 

‘The dwelling-houses are by reason of disrepair 
or sanitary defects unfit for human habitation, or are 
by reason of their bad arrangement, or the narrow¬ 
ness or bad arrangement of the streets, dangerous 
or injurious to the health of the inhabitants of 
the area.” 

Both these definitions depend on opinion as to 
what is a slum. Whether anyone considers a given 
district to be squalid and wretched depends mainly 
on the standards to which he is accustomed. In other 
words, a slum is what the Medical Officer of Health 
of the district concerned believes to be a slum. The 
opinions of Medical Officers of Health will, of course, 
vary from place to place; and, moreover, the general 
standard of housing in one town may be so much 
higher than in another that houses which would be 
regarded as slum property in one town would pass 
unnoticed in another. 

At the time of writing an enquiry is being held 
into the Hulme clearance area in Manchester, where 
about a thousand houses have been condemned by 
* Hansard, House of Lords, 20th June, 1928, col. 552. 
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the Medical Officer of Health as unfit for human 
habitation. Evidence has been called from leading 
architects and doctors, who flatly deny such unfit¬ 
ness as regards some of the buildings. For instance, 
a leading architect, who is an enthusiast for good 
housing, gave evidence as follows : * 

“I do not consider the houses unhealthy. I con¬ 
sider them well lighted. I do not like the arrange¬ 
ment at the back; it is too confined, and the yard 
space is too small. But I do consider they are in a 
reasonable state of repair and fit for habitation, and 
I also think they supply a want for poor people.” 

As an illustration of the different degrees of bad¬ 
ness of slum houses, compare these houses with a 
row of houses I recently visited in South Wales. The 
land is very hilly; the front room was on the ground 
floor; it was small and dark. The back room was a 
cellar, getting its light through a small grid about 
ten feet up. The cellar was almost pitch dark; the 
walls oozing with damp; there was practically no 
ventilation. There were two of these houses. One 
was occupied by a married couple, who had no 
children. The man kept carrier pigeons, for whom 
he had rigged up a light, airy and healthy home at 
the side of the house. The pigeons were well fed, and 
had everything they needed for perfect health. The 
other tenant, less wisely perhaps, had four children, 
all of whom slept in the cellar, the foulest hovel that 
it is possible to imagine. It is a staggering com¬ 
mentary on our civilisation that it should be possible 
to see children brought up under conditions so much 
worse than those accorded to pet animals. A healthy 
life is possible in the Hulme houses; it is certainly 
quite impossible in the Welsh cellars. 

The result of this failure to define what we mean 
by the word “slum” is that it is difficult to reach 
any general agreement as to the extent of the slum 
* Manchester Guardian, July 29th, 1933. 
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problem. If we mean by slums the very worst type, 
corresponding to the Welsh cellar dwellings, it is 
probable that there are not more than 10,000 
houses in England and Wales of that quality. If we 
include the worse type of house in courts and the 
worse types of back-to-back house, there might be 
100,000. In Manchester, the Medical Officer of 
Health has estimated that 30,000 houses are unfit 
for human habitation; if we call these the slums of 
Manchester, then the corresponding number of 
houses in England and Wales would probably be 
about a million. But there are in Manchester no 
less than 80,000 houses of a similar type, all of which 
must be replaced by much better houses before we 
shall be within sight of our goal. If we extend the 
word “slum” to cover these houses, then there are 
probably four million which come into that cate¬ 
gory, and which are certainly a long way below any 
standard acceptable to public opinion to-day. These 
various estimates as to the number of houses in the 
slums may be summarised as follows: 

(1) On the basis of worst cellar dwellings 10,000 

(2) On the basis of really bad houses 

in courts, etc. .. .. .. 100,000 

(3) On the basis of Manchester con¬ 
demned houses .. .. .. 1,000,000 

(4) Houses that certainly should be 

replaced .. .. .. .. 4,000,000 

The reader can take his choice between these 
estimates, varying in ratio from 400 to 1! Perhaps 
an indication of the official view lies in the fact that 
Sir Hilton Young has talked about abolishing the 
slums in five years; he has also talked about clearing 
12,000 houses a year under the Greenwood Act. His 
idea accordingly would seem to be that there are 
something under 100,000 slum houses in the 
country. 
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But the essential point is quite clear: that there 
are probably four million houses which must be 
replaced by new houses before the working-class 
population in this country will be satisfactorily 
housed. 


Overcrowding 

Apart from the very worst type of house, it cannot 
be too strongly emphasised that the most serious 
aspect of the slum problem is not the condition of 
the house but the overcrowding. I have described 
previously* the effect of the housing shortage in 
Manchester in driving people into single-room 
tenancies. A fundamental housing principle is that 
each family where there are children should have 
a house to itself. The overcrowding which is s till 
occurring in all parts of the country, which forces 
families to share houses is, not only in my opinion 
but in the opinion of most authorities, the first thing 
that must be dealt with. This was very clearly put 
by Mr. Neville Chamberlain, in 1928,+ in the 
following words: 

“Any examination of this problem, any accounts 
that are given to us, or any observations we can 
make for ourselves, of the conditions in slum areas, 
reveal, I think, this as the central feature of the 
situation, that the worst, the most salient and most 
urgent, problem in connection with slums is the 
overcrowding of the people. In all accounts of what 
people are enduring in the slums we hear over and 
over again how families often containing adolescents 
or adults of both sexes are crowded together into 
one or two rooms. . . . Until it is possible to find 
some alternative accommodation for those who are 
overcrowded in the slums it is impossible, seriously 
and practically, to touch the slums themselves.” 

* See chapter x, p. 88. 

f Hansard, 15th May, 1928, cols. 886 and 887. 
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It is on the children and adolescents that over¬ 
crowding has its most serious effects, and it is to get 
the younger generation out of the slums and into 
better conditions that we must regard as our 
principal task. This point was well put by Dr. 
Killick Millard, Medical Officer of Health for 
Leicester, in 1929, when he stated: “I am more 
and more convinced that the first thing to do in 
attacking the slum problem is to get the children 
out of the slums. This is the primary need. Grown¬ 
ups without children are of secondary importance; 
whilst old people, who have spent all their lives in 
the slums, can very well be left where they are. Slum 
life is not going to injure them now, and to turn 
them out often entails real hardship. But with the 
children it is far otherwise. Children are the plastic 
portion of the race, and bad environment prejudices 
their whole future. We cannot expect to rear an 
A1 nation in the slums.” 

Overcrowding is due to two distinct causes. In 
the first place, it is due to an insufficient supply of 
houses, so that two or more families are forced to 
share the same house. We have seen in chapter x 
that the shortage of houses in Manchester is so severe 
that families are being forced to live in the degrading 
conditions of the single-room tenancy, and the 
position is at least as bad in most other large cities. 

The second reason for overcrowding is that 
existing houses are often too small for the size of 
family that occupies them. Every two-bedroom house, 
for example, is overcrowded if there are children of 
opposite sexes over ten years of age in the family; 
in Manchester the bulk of the slum houses have two 
bedrooms, and thus a large proportion of the families 
with children are necessarily living under over¬ 
crowded conditions. In other towns also the two- 
bedroom house predominates, though there are 
generally a considerable number of one-bedroom 
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houses as well, in which overcrowding is naturally 
even worse. 

The remedy for both kinds of overcrowding is the 
same: an increased supply of houses of adequate size 
to meet the needs of the family concerned. There is 
little doubt that the great majority of new houses 
should be built with three bedrooms: all families 
which have a boy and a girl require at some stage 
at least three bedrooms, and the cost of the third 
bedroom is small in comparison with the advantages 
accruing from it. 

The general line of action which must be followed 
in order to deal with the slum problem seems clear. 
The first step is to go on building new houses as 
fast as possible until there is one house for every 
family. We have shown that in most parts of the 
country if we concentrate on the building of new 
houses, this stage can be reached within ten years. 
The worst living conditions will then be done away 
with: every family will have a house of its own. 

This marks a very important stage in the progress 
of the housing campaign; but it must be remem¬ 
bered that the date at which it will be reached is 
delayed every time a house is pulled down. No slum 
clearance should therefore be undertaken before 
this stage is reached, except in the case of the very 
worst type of cellar dwelling or court, or houses 
which are actually unsafe for habitation. 

Once we have reached the position that every 
family has a house and that there are a certain 
number of empty houses of all types available, then 
the local authorities should begin to prosecute for 
overcrowding and to deal much more vigorously 
with repairs, if necessary, by making closing orders. 
A steady and rapid improvement of the conditions 
in the slum houses should be possible in this way. 

No additional houses being required, the time 
will then have arrived when existing houses which 
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are unsatisfactory can be pulled down, and there 
will be every reason for the local authorities to 
undertake slum clearance with the greatest possible 
vigour. The building of new houses, to replace those 
pulled down, must, of course, still go on. The 
proper action for the local authority at this time is 
discussed both for Manchester in chapter x and as 
regards the country as a whole in chapter xv. 

The process of slum clearance is always a long 
and involved one, owing to the number of interests 
concerned and to the fact that it is always worth 
while for some of them to create opposition, and 
attempt at least to delay, if not to destroy, a scheme. 
It is not necessary here to go into the details of slum 
clearance procedure.* It has been revised in various 
respects by the Greenwood Act. This Act may suc¬ 
ceed in lessening the cost and length of time taken 
over clearance; the Moyne Committee suggests 
further simplification of this procedure. It is highly 
probable that further Acts will be required to deal 
with this matter. 

Our main conclusions in regard to the problem 
of dealing with the slums may, then, be summarised 
as follows: 

Except in the case of the very worst property, the 
most serious aspect of the slum problem is over¬ 
crowding. Overcrowding has two causes. In the 
first place, it is due to an insufficient supply of houses, 
so that, instead of there being a separate house for 
each family, two or more families are forced to 
share. Secondly, it is due to the fact that many of 
the existing slum houses are too small for families 
with children. 

To do away with overcrowding we must first 
continue to build houses until there is a separate 
house for each family. Then we must undertake 

* For a convenient summary, see “A Policy for the Slums,” 

pp. 16-18. 
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whatever further building is necessary to provide 
enough houses of adequate size within the reach of 
the poorer workers. 

Until we have a separate house for each family 
no existing property should be pulled down unless 
it is so bad that its continued existence absolutely 
cannot be tolerated. Once we have provided a 
separate house for each family, slum clearance and 
rehousing should proceed with all possible speed. 















XIV 

SUBSIDIES 

H OUSING subsidies have been used by 
successive Governments since the war with 
two main objects: firstly, to induce private 
enterprise or local authorities to build 
houses that they would not otherwise have built, 
secondly, to enable the houses to be let or sold more 
cheaply than would otherwise have been possible. 

There has been a great deal of talk about housing 
subsidies to house the lower paid workers. Looking 
back over the history of the last fifteen years, we now 
see that this has been nothing more than talk. The 
level of costs, and the rate of interest, which together 
determine the rent, have ever since the war been 
such that a subsidy has been necessary to enable 
the new houses to be let at a rent approximating 
to what is called “the appropriate normal rent . 
that is to say a rent equal to that of a pre-war 
controlled house of equivalent size. In the case of the 
Addison houses an addition to the rent was made 
for the superior amenity of the new house in the 
form of bath, garden, etc. The Wheatley subsidy 
was intended by Mr. Wheatley to be large enough 
to enable the houses to be let at the appropriate nor¬ 
mal rent. In actual fact, owing to the rise in prices, 
many Wheatley houses in the early days of the Act 
were let well above that level; and only in the years 
immediately before the Act was repealed were the 
houses built under it beginning in most districts to 
be let at the sort of figures that Mr. Wheatley 
intended. The A.ct was never successful in building 
good houses at such rents that the lower paid workers 
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could afford to live in them. Table III shows that the 
rent of the average non-parlour house built under 
the Wheatley Act came down gradually from 12/- in 
1925 to 10/- in 1932. 

Since the recent fall in the cost of building and 
the sudden drop in the rate of interest, which enables 
local authorities now to borrow at 3J per cent, the 
position is completely changed. It has now become 
possible for a local authority to build the standard 
minimum house at 12/- inclusive rent without any 
subsidy whatever. Table III shows that such a house 
can now be let at practically the same rent without 
any subsidy as it could be let in 1925 with the help 
of the full Wheatley subsidy of nearly 5/- a week. 

This means that houses can now be built to let 
at the appropriate normal rent without subsidy. 
The building trade is capable of building a quarter 
of a million houses a year at the present level of 
prices. There is nothing to prevent local authorities 
from building any required number of standard 
minimum houses to let at 12/- inclusive without 
any help from rates or taxes. 

There still remains one great object which cannot 
be achieved except by means of subsidies—the hous¬ 
ing of the poor families who cannot afford the 12/- 
house. 


The Need 

I estimated in 1929 that there were a million 
families in the urban districts of England and Wales 
who could not provide their children with the barest 
physical necessities and in addition pay the rent of 
a standard minimum house.* Apart from this 
million who could not possibly, even with perfect 
management, pay the rent of a standard minimum 
house without starvation, there are immense num¬ 
bers of other families who could not, in fact, do so, 
How to Abolish the Slums,” p. 44. 
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either because the father does not hand over the 
whole of his income, or because the mother is not 
a competent manager.* It is not possible to make 
any estimate of the numbers. All one can say with 
safety is that there are well over a million families 
in the country with two or more children who 
certainly cannot pay the 12/- rent of a standard 
minimum house. The two million or more children 
included in these families will have to stay in the 
slums unless and until new houses are built for them 
to be let at about the rent which they are now 
paying. 

It is impossible to say what rents these poor large 
families can pay; on any reasonable calculation, a 
family with an income of, say, 40/- a week, and four 
or five children, cannot afford any rent whatever. 
But in order to arrive at some practical estimate of 
what is required, one may assume that they can 
continue to pay the rents they are now paying. On 
the basis of the slum rents in an average large town, 
this would mean a rent averaging about 7/-| a 
week inclusive. 

The above estimate, which I made in 1929, has 
not, so far as I know, been criticised, nor, I believe, 
has anybody attempted an alternative estimate. 
We may take it, therefore, that in order to provide a 

* A Report made by the Medical Officer of Health of Stockton- 
on-Tees in 1933 indicating that the removal of a number of 
families from a slum area to new corporation houses damaged 
the health of the children, owing to the extra rent absorbing 
money which ought to have been spent on food, is a warning 
of the danger of forcing families to pay higher rents than they 
can really afford. This Report showed that the death-rate of 
the rehoused families, and their liability to disease, were 
actually higher than before their removal, and than that of 
similar families in slum areas. The difference was ascribed by 
the M.O.H. to under-nourishment. 

| This figure is a rough estimate based on such information 
as I have been able to obtain. If it is wrong, the subsidy should 
be adjusted accordingly. 
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good house for every family, subsidies will be needed 
to enable at least a million houses to be built and 
let at an average rent of about 7/- a week. 

Such a rent will be considerably less than that of 
existing houses of similar quality, and its payment 
will represent a great privilege to the family con¬ 
cerned. Clearly such a privilege should only be 
given to those who really stand in need of it, and it 
is necessary to devise and put into operation some 
system by which this shall in fact occur. 

Consolidation of Subsidies 

To begin with, it will probably be desirable 
before long that local authorities should make a 
single pool of all the subsidies they receive from the 
Government. If our analysis of the situation is 
right, all subsidies received under the Addison, 
Chamberlain and Wheatley Acts have been utilised, 
broadly speaking, to enable local authorities to let 
their houses at about the appropriate normal rent. 
As the rate of interest comes down it will be possible 
for the local authorities to make substantial reduc¬ 
tions in the rents. But such reductions, if they 
brought the rent below the appropriate normal 
rent, would mean granting a privilege to those 
families that happened to be tenants of the munici¬ 
pal houses, regardless of the fact that many of them 
would be perfectly well able to afford the appro¬ 
priate normal rent. Such reductions would therefore 
be sheer waste of public money. 

All local authority housing, whether built under 
the Addison, Chamberlain, or Wheatley Acts, should, 
therefore, be let permanently at rents equal to those 
of equivalent pre-war controlled houses. When, 
owing to the falling rate of interest, the subsidies 
become unnecessarily large,—that is to say, when 
a profit arises on subsidy account,—it should either 
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go into the new pool referred to below, or simply be 
refunded to the rates and taxes in any convenient 
manner. 

There are at present two levels of rents, for con¬ 
trolled and decontrolled houses respectively; a 
single level of rents will only arise when the Rent 
Restriction Acts are repealed. Assuming that 
enough new houses are built, this level of rents will 
approximate to the economic rents of new houses. 
In other words it will be about the present level of 
controlled rents, which happens fortunately to be 
about the same as the economic rent of equivalent 
new houses. 

The 750,000 houses built by local authorities since 
the war, along with any further unsubsidised houses 
they may build, will therefore become part of the 
national supply of houses, all let at one general level 
of rents. 


Slum Clearance 

The only subsidy in existence to-day for new 
building by local authorities is the Greenwood 
subsidy for slum clearance under the 193° Act. This 
amounts to a fixed sum per person displaced from 
the slum, on condition that an adequate amount of 
new building is undertaken. 

This basis must have been adopted on the assump¬ 
tion that families live in the slums owing to poverty, 
and that all slum dwellers need a subsidy in order 
to be able to pay the rent of a good house. Now this 
is completely untrue; very often a large number of 
the families in a slum can well afford to pay for a 
good house without subsidy; the Greenwood sub¬ 
sidy is therefore unscientific and wasteful. 

The expenses incurred in connection with a slum 
clearance scheme fall under two heads. In the first 
place there is any loss in acquiring the site and 
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demolishing existing buildings, if the site is to be used 
for rehousing, and any compensation that may be 
payable to persons with businesses in the area, or 
to others. These payments will vary greatly with 
the Act which may be in force at any given time 
and with the state of public opinion. But they are 
all of the nature of lump sum payments which are 
to be made once and for all, and the right form 
of assistance to the local authority for such expenses 
would seem to be a percentage grant from the 
Government of the actual expenses incurred. The 
Government might pay 50 per cent or possibly more 
of such expenses. 

The second and much more important kind of 
expense incurred in slum clearance is the subsidy 
required for rehousing the slum dwellers at rents 
which they can afford to pay. This is exactly the 
same subsidy as that required for housing poor 
persons in new houses unconnected with slum 
clearance, and there is no reason for having a 
different subsidy for this purpose. 

The scientific way of granting subsidies for the 
future would therefore be to have one subsidy for 
the purpose of reducing the rent of new houses 
when necessary; and another subsidy to help the 
local authority to meet the special costs of slum 
clearance. The latter is relatively unimportant, 
especially at present. In a few years’ time, when 
enough new houses have been built, it may be 
desirable to increase this slum clearance subsidy so 
as to encourage local authorities to go ahead more 
vigorously with slum clearance. 

The Local Authority’s Subsidy to Tenants 

To fulfil the building programme outlined in this 
00k we want the local authority to build each year 
at least 100,000 houses of the standard minimum 
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type.* Half these houses should be let at an inclusive 
economic rent not exceeding 12/-, the other half 
should be let to those who cannot afford the 
economic rent at rents varying from, say, 5/- to 
10/-, and averaging about 7/-. 

In considering the form which the subsidy should 
take, the following conditions must be borne in 
mind: 

(1) We must recognise that the million poor 
families who are now in the slums must remain 
there until the local authorities provide new houses 
at rents they can afford to pay. Private enterprise 
can never meet their needs. Our plans must be 
made on the assumption that the whole of these 
poor families must ultimately be housed in local 
authority houses. 

(2) This can only be done by means of subsidies; 
it will be a very expensive process. The greatest care 
must therefore be taken that the subsidies are con¬ 
fined to those who cannot afford a good house with¬ 
out them. The Ministry of Health has already taken 
this view as regards the Greenwood subsidy, by saying 
in Circular 1138 that subsidies should be given only 
to those who need them, and only for so long as 
they need them. 

How can these objectives be most conveniently and 
economically secured? 

One method adopted by certain local authorities 
has been to vary the rent on different estates: the 
minimum standard house might, as an illustration, 
be rented at 8/-, 10/-, and 12/- in three different 
estates. Families would be allocated to different 
estates according to their means, and moved about 
as their need and means varied. To carry this system 

* Throughout this chapter the discussion is confined to the 
standard minimum house; this is done for simplicity and does 
not, of course, mean that the local authorities should not 
build other types as required. 
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out in practice would mean that every time a 
family’s means and need changed, it would have to 
move into a new house. A family with, say, 50/- a 
week and three children would have to make half 
a dozen moves as it went through the usual cycle 
from comparative affluence at marriage, to poverty 
with three dependent children, back to comparative 
wealth when the children began to earn, and then 
to poverty again in old age. Clearly this is not 
practical politics. 

Instead of having fixed rents for each individual 
house, and making the family move about from 
house to house, it is far simpler and better to vary 
the rent of the house according to the varying needs 
of the family living in it. 

This system has come to be known as Differential 
Renting; in view of its importance Mrs. E. M. 
Hubback has kindly written an account of it in 
Appendix IV, describing what has already been 
done, and setting forth the advantages of the system 
and the best methods of administering it. 

Local authorities have been slow in adopting the 
system, partly because it has not hitherto been 
necessary, partly because the idea of letting the 
same house to two different families at different 
rents has seemed unfair and unworkable in practice. 

But now that subsidies, for the first time, are 
limited to those who cannot pay an economic rent, 
they necessarily represent a privilege to the tenant. 
They are really a form of Public Assistance. By means 
of differential renting, a good house can be provided 
for every poor family at a cost not exceeding 
£20,000,000 for England and Wales. By any other 
method the cost would be so excessive that we 
should have to abandon any hope of providing a 
good house for every family. It is not therefore a 
question as to whether there are administrative 
difficulties in differential renting. Differential renting 
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is a necessary part of any solution of the slum 
problem. 


The Government Subsidy to Local Authorities 

In what form should a new subsidy be granted 
by the Government to local authorities in order to 
render possible and encourage the building and 
letting of new houses on the lines we have described? 

The objects we have in mind are as follows: that 
the local authorities should build a minimum of 
100,000 houses a year, half to be let at an economic 
rent not exceeding 12/-, the rest to be let to those 
who cannot pay an economic rent, at rents averaging 

7 /-• 

The subsidy required will therefore amount to an 
average of 5/- a week, or, say, £12 per annum, for 
a period of sixty years for half the houses to be built. 
There are, however, advantages in spreading the 
subsidy over all houses to be built by local authori¬ 
ties as this tends to give the Government more 
control, which is desirable for many reasons. Assum¬ 
ing, therefore, that the object is that local authorities 
should build one unsubsidised house for each sub¬ 
sidised house, then the simplest plan would be to 
make this a condition of the subsidy. 

A portion of the subsidy should no doubt con¬ 
tinue to be borne by the rates; probably one-third, 
as in the case of the Wheatley grant, is a suitable 
amount. In that case, the Exchequer subsidy would 
amount to £8 for each subsidised house and should 
be granted on the following conditions:— 

(1) That the local authority should also give a 
subsidy of not less than £4. 

(2) That for each subsidy two houses should be 
built, one to be let at an economic rent, the other 
at a subsidised rent. 
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(3) That the houses should be of a proper standard 
of quality and accommodation. 

(4) That they should not cost more than a 
certain figure. This is a very important provision 
which could be administered without serious diffi¬ 
culty and would prevent the local authority from 
building unduly expensive houses. It should also 
prevent anything in the nature of a sudden boom, 
such as occurred after the Wheatley subsidy, 
forcing up prices unduly. If prices rose beyond 
a certain level the subsidy would automatically 
disappear. 

(5) That all subsidies received by a local authority 
should be put into a pool and distributed in such 
a way as to be given only to those families who 
are unable to pay the economic rent, according to a 
scale to be approved by the Ministry of Health. 

In cases where slum dwellers have to be rehoused 
on the site in tenements, the cost of building is 
considerably higher, and a correspondingly larger 
subsidy should be given. A tenement dwelling costs 
at present at least £ 100 more than a house with the 
same floor area, which amounts to an additional 
rent of about 2 /- weekly. If tenements are built forty 
to the acre on land costing -£4,000 an acre, an ad¬ 
ditional rent of 1/6 a week is necessary to meet the 
extra cost of land. Thus, in so far as poor families 
have to be rehoused under such conditions, an extra 
subsidy of 3/6 weekly, or nearly £10 per annum, is 
required. This should be met partly or wholly by an 
additional Exchequer grant on this type of dwelling. 
The rent actually charged to the family should be 
approximately the same as for a house on the out¬ 
sorts of the city—possibly slightly more since central 
sites are usually more conveniently situated in re¬ 
lation to places of work, so that travelling expenses 
are less. The principle of differential renting as 
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between tenants should, of course, be applied, just 
as in the case of ordinary houses. 


The Total Cost 

Although it can be little better than a guess, it 
seems worth while making a rough estimate of the 
total cost of dealing with the slum problem on the 
above lines. The cost consists of the following items: 

(i) The total cost to the Exchequer and to the 
rates of the subsidies to house the poor families: 

One million subsidies at £12 per 

annum .. .. .. .. £12,000,000 

Half a million subsidies (for tene¬ 
ments on dear land) at £10 per 
annum . • £5,000,000 


Total .£17,000,000 


(2) The capital compensation for slum clearance 
cannot be estimated. It will depend a good deal 
on the policy which is pursued. It may be hoped 
that the saving in the existing subsidies owing to 
reduction in the rate of interest, as described above, 
would be enough to pay for this compensation. 

It might be assumed, therefore, that the total cost 
to the nation of abolishing the slums on the above 
lines should not exceed a charge on the Exchequer 
and the rates of £20,000,000 a year.* 


* No account has been taken in this estimate of inability to 
pay rents owing to unemployment. This must be regarded as a 
public assistance charge and separate from housing. Further, 
this calculation is based on the assumption that wages, prices 
and rents remain about as they are now. 
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A POLICY FOR THE FUTURE 

S IR Hilton Young’s policy is based on the 
assumption that with the recent fall in the 
cost of building private enterprise can be 
relied on to meet the need for more houses 
for the working classes. Under these circumstances 
he holds that the local authorities have no need to 
concern themselves with the provision of new houses 
to let, and thus the repeal of the Wheatley Act is 
justifiable and necessary. On the other hand he 
realises that we have not begun to solve the slum 
problem, and, in the belief that “filtering-up” has 
failed, he has urged the local authorities to devote 
their whole energies to making a “direct attack” on 
clearing the slums and rehousing the displaced 
tenants under the Greenwood Act. On this basis 
he has even suggested that the whole of the slums 
can be cleared by 1938! 

The main object of this book has been to show 
that Sir Hilton Young’s policy is wrong—wrong in 
its assumptions about the nature of the housing 
problem, wrong in its action to stop the building of 
houses by local authorities, wrong in its proposals 
for pushing ahead vigorously with slum clearance 
now. In the first place, it is by no means true to say 
that “filtering-up” has failed. I went into a proposed 
clearance area in Manchester on a recent Saturday 
afternoon and as I came round a corner in one of 
the drab streets a group of twenty young men broke 
up in sudden flight. Seeing that I was not a police¬ 
man they soon drifted back and continued their 
Saturday afternoon occupation of betting on the 
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day’s racing, about the only open-air occupation 
available to them in that district. I then went straight 
out to one of our new estates and found a street of 
new houses, which had only been occupied for 
about three weeks. As it happened, several of the 
occupants came from the very slum area which I 
had just left. Every one of them was digging 
energetically in his garden. They were keen and 
happy; each seemed determined to have the best 
garden in the street. 

We have built two million houses since the war. 
Every one of them has a garden. I should guess that 
there were not more than two million gardens in 
the country in pre-war days; there are now four 
million. We have given two million fathers the 
opportunity of healthy, open-air exercise at the 
week-ends, instead of having nothing better to do 
than gamble at street corners. How can one say that 
“filtering-up” or the building of new houses has 
failed ? The new houses are occupied by no less than 
eight million persons, who would otherwise not only 
themselves be living in bad conditions, but would 
be desperately increasing the overcrowding in the 
remaining houses. 

The building of new houses has failed only in 
one way. The increase in the number of houses has 
not kept pace with the abnormal and unexpected 
increase in the number of families, so that enough 
persons have not been drawn out of existing houses. 
The shortage of houses was over 800,000 in 1931, 
and the number of families is still increasing rapidly. 
In these circumstances it is ridiculous to say that 
“filtering-up” has failed: in fact it has succeeded in 
preventing things from becoming very much worse, 
and done a good deal to make them better for 
millions of people. 

But “filtering-up” has failed to solve the slum prob¬ 
lem for two perfectly plain reasons: the first is that 
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we have not built enough houses, so that there are 
actually more surplus families than there were in 
1921; and it is the surplus families that cause the 
worst kind of overcrowding. The second is that the 
houses we have built have all been so expensive as 
to be beyond the reach of the lower paid worker; 
all the families of the lower paid workers are there¬ 
fore still in the slums. 

The Need for New Houses 

How many new houses are needed? 

We have shown that to meet the existing shortage 
of houses and the prospective increase in families 
nearly two million additional houses will be needed 
by 1951.* We have shown that about four million 
houses to-day are below any acceptable standard. 
To house the population of England and Wales in 
good houses means therefore building six milli on 
new houses: a task offering steady employment for 
the building trade for thirty years at the present 
rate of building 200,000 houses each year. 

There is a great unsatisfied demand for houses at 
12/- rent, and there is a demand for at least a million 
houses at rents of about 7 /■• These houses can only 
be built by local authorities. There should be a 
minimum programme of 100,000 local authority 
houses each year (a programme of 200,000 would 
be much better), half to be let at an economic rent 
not exceeding 12/-, half to be let by the help of a 
subsidy at an average rent of 7/-. 

Private Enterprise or Local Authority? 

Sir Hilton Young is doing everything in his power 
to get all new houses built by private enterprise. He 
has offered a subsidy in the hope of inducing private 
enterprise to build houses to let, and has in the 
meantime prohibited local authorities from building 

* From the census date of 1931 • See footnote on p. 118. 
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any new houses whatever,* even without subsidy, 
in order to leave a free field for private enterprise. 

Which, in fact, is likely to build better and cheaper 
houses? As regards planning, lay-out, and design, 
there can be no question. The local authorities nearly 
always employ architects, the private builder, very 
rarely. As regards quality, the best private builders 
do first-class work, especially in the larger houses. 
But there are always builders whose one idea is 
profit: we know only too well the kind of house they 
built in pre-war days, and nothing but the by-laws and 
the watchful control of the local authority prevents 
them from building the same sort of house to-day. 

On the other hand the local authority is building 
with quite a different motive—because it has a duty 
to house its citizens well. And it knows that it will 
own the houses it builds for a century. Therefore it 
has the houses built on sound lines by the best 
contractors 

Again, the local authority can borrow money 
more cheaply than private enterprise, and does not 
want a profit. According to Sir Hilton Young s own 
figures,! the rent of a local authority non-parlour 
three-bedroomed house is for these reasons 8/-, ex¬ 
cluding rates, as against io /- for private enterprise. 

Finally, the houses built by private enterprise are 
normally owned by private landlords, who, like the 
builders, may be good, bad or indifferent; like the 
builders, they own in order to make a profit. The 
Moyne Committee (consisting almost entirely of 
Conservative Members of Parliament appointed by 
Sir Hilton Young) has recently shown how many ol 
these landlords fail to keep their houses in decent 
repair. The remedy they recommend is that the 
houses should be bought by the local authority an 

* Except in connection with slum clearance schemes. 

t Hansard, 15th December, 1932, Cols. 547 and 55b 
Second Reading Housing (Financial Provisions) Bill. 
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administered by a non-profit making society—that 
the ownership should be taken compulsorily and at 
considerable expense away from that very private 
enterprise to which Sir Hilton Young is determined 
to leave the building and ownership of all new houses. 

The local authority house is therefore better 
planned, better built, better owned and two s hillin g'; 
cheaper than the private enterprise house. And 
further, it is doubtful whether private enterprise is 
willing to build houses for letting at all. 

One argument frequently used against extending 
the housing activities of local authorities is that it 
means incurring very heavy indebtedness, which is 
said to be dangerous and bad. When the same people 
discuss the building societies, they cannot praise too 
highly their immense services in raising gigantic 
sums of money and in using them to build houses 
through private enterprise and so create valuable 
assets for the nation! In both cases there are debts 
and assets—in praising the building society only the 
assets are considered, in discrediting the local 
authority only the debts. Truly a remarkable feat in 
rationalising one’s dislike of local authority building! 

And in spite of all this, the very basis of Sir 
Hilton Young’s housing policy is that the six million 
new houses which we need in the next thirty years 
shall be the worse planned, worse built and more 
expensive houses of private enterprise, and that they 
shall be in the hands of private owners. Can laissez- 
faire prejudice go further? 

It is abundantly clear that Sir Hilton Young’s 
policy is wrong; that the essential thing is to give 
local authorities every encouragement to proceed 
as fast as possible with the building of new houses. 
The need is for houses to let at low rents, and the 
best thing would be if all the 200,000 new houses for 
many years to come could be built for letting at the 
lowest possible rent. 
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The proper function of private enterprise is to 
build houses for the occupier-owner. A man who 
owns his own house looks after it better than anybody 
else; there are many strong and well-known argu¬ 
ments for occupier-ownership, and there is every 
reason why it should continue to be encouraged. 

The Responsibility of Local Authorities 

But it must be recognised that the lower paid 
workers can never be decently housed by private 
enterprise, which at best cannot build houses to let 
at less than 14/-, including rates. 

The families of the lower paid workers, where 
there are children, and where they live in urban 
areas, are now inadequately housed, and there are 
no existing houses of the proper standard into which 
they can move. If we really mean to house the whole 
population in houses not worse than the standard 
minimum house, then the local authorities must 
take responsibility for the lower paid workers: they 
must steadily build new houses at low rents till the 
whole of these families are transferred from the 
slums into good new houses. 

This is a great responsibility; among other things 
it will involve very difficult questions of manage¬ 
ment. It will be necessary to give great attention to 
this problem; trained house property managers (on 
Octavia Hill lines) will be needed in large numbers. 
It is possible that for political reasons it may be 
advisable in course of time to hand over the manage¬ 
ment of the vast properties which local authorities 
should gradually acquire to some form of com¬ 
mission which will avoid the rather serious danger 
of these matters becoming questions of pressure at 
local elections. 
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Reconditioning 

The classic example of reconditioning is the very 
thorough work done in Manchester in pre-war days.* 
Back-to-back houses were abolished, paved yards and 
water closets and a supply of water inside the house 
provided. But thousands of these reconditioned 
houses are to-day included in the list of houses unfit 
for human habitation. The reconditioning of old 
houses which are small and bad can hardly ever 
bring them up to the minimum standard of to-day. 

There is another kind of reconditioning that is much 
more useful; namely, the adaptation of large houses 
to make several flats. Properly reconditioned, such 
houses may provide good flats for several small 
families—especially the single persons and couples of 
whom there are so many, and who are often occupy¬ 
ing a house which might hold a larger family. 

On these lines reconditioning should play a very 
useful (though a minor) part in solving the housing 
problem of the larger cities. 


U NEMPLOYMENT 

An important point to which serious consider¬ 
ation should constantly be given is that of the 
employment provided by house building. We have 
shown that 150,000 men were drawn into the trade 
and given employment by the action of the Govern¬ 
ment between 1924 and 1927* We have now an 
organisation capable of building easily and without 
putting up prices a quarter of a million houses a 
year so long as there is not any great increase in 
other kinds of building. It is quite obvious that the 
Government should carefully watch the unemploy¬ 
ment in the building trade and should endeavour to 

* See How to Abolish the Slums,” chapter iii. 
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regulate the building programme so as to keep 
employment steady. It is difficult to see how the 
Government can affect the rate of building by 
private enterprise, but they can undoubtedly have 
substantial effect on the rate of building by local 
authorities, who pay a great deal of attention to the 
advice and authority of the Ministry of Health. 
There should be an average programme of at least 
100,000 new local authority houses per annum, 
private enterprise has recently been building at the 
rate of 130,000 houses per annum; if that continues 
we should have nearly a quarter of a million houses 
a year. But clearly the Government ought to watch 
the rate of building with great care. If the building 
trade becomes slack, every effort ought to be made 
to stimulate local authorities to a large programme, 
and in times of boom the rate of building should be 
reduced. 


Slum Clearance and Overcrowding 

We have shown that there are only a relatively 
small number of the very worst type of houses in 
England and Wales: these should be cleared away 
at the earliest possible moment. Apart from these, 
the really bad slum conditions are largely caused by 
overcrowding and this can only be abolished by 
building new houses. Every time a clearance scheme 
is undertaken, the date when there will be enough 
houses for all is postponed. Slum clearance should 
therefore (apart from the very worst houses) be post¬ 
poned till the housing shortage is removed; in most 
cities ten years of active building would suffice. Once 
there are enough houses, that is to say a house tor 
every family, and a reasonable number of empties, 
then slum clearance should begin to be vigorously 
undertaken. 
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Subsidies 

In order to enable the local authorities to carry out 
the programme we have outlined, it will be necessary 
for the Government to grant them further substantial 
subsidies. I have proposed a subsidy of £8 for 
sixty years, on condition that for every subsidy two 
good houses shall be built, one to be let at an eco¬ 
nomic rent not exceeding 12/-, the other at a sub¬ 
sidised rent. The local authority should contribute 
£4 f° r each £8 of the Government; all the subsidies 
should be pooled and used to reduce the rents for 
those families with children who cannot afford to 
pay the full economic rent. 

There should be a further subsidy from the 
Exchequer to help local authorities to meet any 
expenses incurred in clearing the slums—though this 
should not be of any real importance for the next 
few years. 




Town Planning 

Let us assume that we shall fulfil our programme 
of building 200,000 houses a year. We must confine 
our energies to this task till we have one house for 
each family. In many cases it will still be a very bad 
house; but still our first objective must be that each 
family shall have a house of its own. 

In most cities that point should be reached in 
about ten years. Empties would then rapidly begin 
to appear, and overcrowding could be quickly and 
easily dealt with. 

Then will come the time to devote our whole 
energy to our second objective: the provision, not 
of any kind of house, but of a really good house for 
every family. That will be the time for slum clear¬ 
ance to be carried out on the largest possible scale. 
If we keep on steadily building 200,000 houses each 
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year, this stage should take about another twenty 
years. In thirty years the task will be finished. 

But it is of the utmost importance that, before 
the work of stage two is seriously begun, each local 
authority should undertake the long-range planning 
of its existing built-up areas. In most cities, there are 
large areas containing slum property, which will 
have to be demolished under any scheme of clear¬ 
ance, not far from the central parts of the city, and 
others mixed up among areas which are largely 
industrial, and which ought never to be used for 
housing purposes at all. The clearance of these areas 
gives an opportunity, which must at all costs be 
utilised, for seeing that their redevelopment takes 
place on the proper lines, and that housing and 
industrial purposes are each relegated to their 
proper districts. The preparation of these plans 
will be a matter of considerable difficulty and the 
utmost importance, and all the available sources of 
skill—town-planners, surveyors, architects, econo¬ 
mists and engineers—should be invited to co-operate 
in their production. 

A reliable estimate of the city’s future population 
must be obtained, and the lay-out of the whole area 
arranged so as to provide conditions conducing to the 
greatest possible degree of health and convenience 
for its inhabitants. Detailed arrangements should be 
made for pulling down each year the largest possible 
number of the squalid and crowded houses that 
disfigure the central areas of our cities, and for re¬ 
building the vacant areas with the finest streets and 
buildings which it is possible to design. If we really 
mean it we could within fifty years provide tor 
every family* a good house in a healthy, convenient 
and beautiful city. Here is a task worthy of the best 
brains and energies of the nation. 

* With the exception of the London problem, which must 
take much longer to solve. 
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APPENDIX I 


THE MINIMUM STANDARD HOUSE 

'f II ^HE Report of the Special Committee 
appointed by the National Housing and 
Town Planning Council,* issued in 1929, 
Jv dealt fully with the question of the mini¬ 
mum standard house. This matter is so important 
that I quote their conclusions on it in full. I may add 
that the non-parlour, three-bedroomed house of 760 
square feet floor area, recommended by this Com¬ 
mittee as the minimum standard, has been accepted 
by the Government. For instance, Sir Hilton Young 
referred to it as the type of house which was most 
required, in his Second Reading speech on the 15th 
December, 1932. 

The conclusions of the Committee on this matter 
are as follows: 


The Minimum Standard House 

“There remains the important question of the 
standard of accommodation which should be pro¬ 
vided. When people look back on the kind of house 
which manual workers have been accustomed to 
occupy throughout the past 100 years there is often 
the thought that this is what families are used to, 
and that they neither need nor demand anything 
better. This certainly does not apply in the case of 
those who can afford to pay. Fifty years ago bath¬ 
rooms were virtually non-existent, and often the 
bedroom accommodation in the best houses was of 

* See chapter iv. 
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inadequate character even for the owners’ families. 
Requirements now are totally different. 

The war created a definite boundary between 
past and future ideas of working-class housing, and 
the Tudor Walters Report (1918) on the subject 
paved the way to a new standard, which, endorsed 
by the Minister of Health, has since been more or 
less generally accepted. It will be remembered that 
the houses to be built to qualify for financial assist¬ 
ance under the Housing Act 1923 were required to 
have a superficial area within the following limits:— 

(a) for a two-storey j Minimum 620 super, feet, 

cottage /Maximum 950 super, feet. 

(b) for a one-storey I 

cottage or bun- (Minimum 550 super, feet, 
galow, or for a (Maximum 880 super, feet, 

flat. ) 

The minimum area admits of the planning of a 
two-bedroomed, non-parlour (A2) house, flat or 
bungalow, and the maximum for that of the four- 
bedroomed, parlour house (B4). Of the houses built 
since the war complete figures are not available to 
show the numbers of each type, but it is estimated 
that of the pre-war houses about 60 per cent contain 
not more than two bedrooms. Whilst it is of course 
admitted that there are numbers of old people and 
of young married couples for whom two bedrooms 
are sufficient, it seems only natural to believe that 
overcrowding is greater in the smaller than in the 
larger house, and if there were houses for all and if 
the larger families were enabled to occupy the larger 
houses the present supply of two-bedroomed houses 
is sufficient to meet the needs of those who can 
properly occupy them. From this, therefore, it is 
submitted that the need for three-bedroomed houses 
is overwhelmingly greater than that for two-bed¬ 
roomed houses. At an inter-allied congress largely 
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attended in London in 1920 a resolution was passed 
to the effect that the essential requirements of a 
right standard of house were the provision of:— 

(a) A bedroom for the parents and sufficient 
sleeping rooms to separate the sexes of the children 
as they grow to maturity. 

(b) Separate sanitary accommodation for every 

family. 

(c) Adequate water supply and bath accom¬ 
modation for every family. 

There is nothing extravagant in this, and if the 
provision of bedrooms for the parents, boys and girls, 
respectively, is right, the next question which arises 
is as to the area of the rooms. 

However desirable the inclusion of a parlour may 
be in the family home, it can scarcely be said to be 
a necessity from a public health point of view, and, 
if that is the case, economic limitations forbid its 
consideration in connection with the accommoda¬ 
tion for the poorer workers. If this is admitted, the 
floor area of the house will be found to be based 
upon the area of the bedroom floor, which if of 
reasonable size will give sufficient space for the 
living room, kitchen, bath and sanitary accommo¬ 
dation on the ground floor. It is unnecessary to 
consider the planning of the bathroom upstairs, as 
although it may be preferred by some, it must in¬ 
variably add to the cost. The Tudor Walters Report 
published in 1918, and the two Manuals issued by 
the Ministry of Health in 1919 and 1927, all agree 
as to the bedroom accommodation being as follows. 

First bedroom about 150 square feet. 

Second ,, » 100 ” ” 

Third ,, not less than 65 >> 55 

Adding the least possible area of 65 feet for par¬ 
titions, staircase and landings, and to allow tor a 
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reasonable variation in planning to suit circumstance, 
we have a total area on the upper storey within the 
outside walls of 380 feet, or a combined area on the 
two floors of 760 feet. 

Four architects in different parts of England and 
Wales with wide experience of housing schemes 
have been consulted on this subject of minimum 
accommodation for a family of three or more 
adolescent children. All express the view quite 
definitely that the area of the bedrooms as above- 
mentioned should be considered the minimum, and 
that to admit of any variation of plan to suit different 
sites or aspect, it is only just possible to obtain so 
low an average combined area of the two floors as 
760 feet. 

The conclusions arrived at are based on what it 
is submitted are the minimum requirements for a 
reasonable type of working-class house. What may 
be the cost of such a house, or how the economic 
rent on the cost is to be met, is dealt with elsewhere, 
but it is strongly held by the Committee that this 
is the proper way to approach the subject rather 
than to attempt to reverse the problem and work 
down to a standard to fit the maximum rent which 
can be paid by the low wage-earner with a large 
family.” 











APPENDIX II 


THE EFFECT OF SUBSIDIES ON BUILDING 

PRICES 

By J. Inman 

Introductory 

Y" II ~^HERE has been considerable discussion 
of the question as to whether or not the 
granting of subsidies for the building of 
houses, either to private enterprise or to 
local authorities, tends to raise the price of building 
to such an extent that any gain to the purchaser or 
tenant of the house by reason of the subsidy is vir¬ 
tually done away with. The division of opinion on 
the matter is sharp. One school of thought maintains 
that any increase in subsidy is immediately swal¬ 
lowed up in higher prices, whereas the reduction or 
abolition of a subsidy is always accompanied by a 
corresponding reduction in building costs. The other 
school of thought holds that subsidies cannot possi¬ 
bly influence costs, and that a rise in prices is due 
to profiteering in contracts or materials; and that 
the right course of action is not to abolish or reduce 
subsidies, but to take steps to prevent unfair and 
improper use being made of them by persons whom 
they are not intended to benefit. Both sides point to 
events in this country since the policy of granting 
subsidies has been extensively followed as supporting 
their conclusions. 

The object of this appendix is to make an economic 
analysis of the effect of granting or abolishing sub¬ 
sidies, or making alterations in their amount. This 
analysis is made in a scientific spirit; no attempt is 
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made to support the conclusions of either side as 
against the other. In fact, as will be seen, the truth 
of the matter appears to lie somewhere between the 
two. The method to be pursued is as follows. First, 
a theoretical account will be given of the factors 
responsible at any given time for the level of building 
costs, and the possible influence of the granting or 
removal of subsidies on this level will be discussed; 
second, the history of events in this country during 
the years 1923-32 will be briefly recalled, and an 
attempt will be made to interpret these events in 
the light of the conclusions reached in the theoretical 
analysis. It will be seen that with the help of the 
analysis an interpretation of a very definite character 
can be made, on which it is possible to base a 
judgment of the usefulness or otherwise of the policy 
of subsidisation. 


The Factors affecting Building Costs and Prices 

The principal factor affecting the level of building 
prices is the relation between the current demand for 
houses, i.e. the rate at which contracts are being 
placed, and the capacity of the building trade to 
meet that demand—its available supplies of man¬ 
power, materials, and organising ability. If these 
two correspond, so that the capacity of the trade is 
adjusted to the demands which are being made on 
it, the price of building will tend to be equal to the 
costs incurred by contractors, including their normal 
profits. In some districts these profits may be above 
the normal level owing to the existence of rings or 
associations. But, owing to the fact that the initial 
capital required to undertake a building contract 
is not large, the entry of new men will probably as 
a rule maintain a fair degree of competition. The 
possibility that the costs of building materials may 
be permanently at a level which will yield their 
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producers unduly high profits is considerably greater, 
and it is known that associations play a large part 
in determining the price of most building materials 
in this country. In so far as this is the case, the cost 
of building—apart from contractors' profits—is corre¬ 
spondingly raised. 

The important point about the period under 
discussion, however, is that both the demand for 
houses and the capacity of the trade were under¬ 
going continual changes, and that there was practi¬ 
cally never correspondence between them; and so it 
is necessary to have an analysis of the determination 
of building prices when there is such a lack of 
correspondence. Let us suppose that from a state 
of affairs in which the demand for houses and the 
capacity of the trade are adjusted to one another 
there is an increase in the demand for houses, i.e. 
in the rate at which contracts are being placed. As 
a result of this, there will come about a tendency 
for building prices to rise, except in so far as the 
capacity of the trade and the available supply of 
materials can be increased to correspond. Such an 
increase in capacity must always take some time, and 
if the increase in the rate at which contracts are being 
placed continues for an appreciable period, there is 
likely throughout to be a lag; and until it is made up 
prices will remain above their previous level. Now 
although a rise in prices is necessary to bring about 
the required expansion in the capacity of the trade, 
it may well be rendered excessive, and be unduly 
prolonged, because of the opportunities which the 
lessened keenness of competition gives to every ring 
or association to restrict the supply of materials and 
to influence the rates of tender for. contracts. In 
course of time, however, unless there is any definite 
hindrance, such as a restriction on the amount of 
labour available, the necessary expansion of the 
trade should take place, and unless the control of 
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rings has firmly entrenched itself, a fall in prices 
should then ensue. Nevertheless, when there has 
been a greatly enlarged building programme, it 
may take a long time to come about. 

If, on the other hand, the rate at which contracts 
are being placed is decreased, so that it becomes 
insufficient to keep the capacity of the trade fully 
occupied, a fall in building prices may be expected 
—a fall perhaps below costs if the trade was fully 
competitive hitherto. In the course of this fall 
competition for tenders is restored or becomes 
keener, stocks of materials rise and their prices tend 
to fall also, the possibilities of effective activity on the 
part of rings and associations become decidedly less, 
and unemployment ensues. 

In the same way, changes in prices can come 
about if there are changes in capacity which are 
unaccompanied by corresponding changes in de¬ 
mand. But they can come about only in these two 
ways—either through changes in the rate at which 
contracts are being placed or through changes in 
the capacity of the trade, either of which is not 
correlated with the other. 


The Effect of Subsidies 

If it is to be maintained that subsidies have any 
influence on prices, it is necessary to show how this 
influence comes about. It has been shown that there 
are two general causes of a change in building prices 
alterations in the capacity of the trade and alter¬ 
ations in demand. Now it is plain that the statement 
by a Government that it will contribute so much of 
the cost of each house erected cannot possibly have 
any direct influence on the capacity of the trade. 
It cannot increase the number of trained men 
available, or the output of materials, or the number 
of contractors ready to undertake work; and we are 
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left, therefore, with the effect of subsidies on demand 
as the only possible way through which they can 
affect building prices. If the granting of a subsidy, 
or an increase in the value of an existing subsidy, is 
to cause a rise in building prices, it can do so only 
through bringing about an increase in the demand 
for building, which is not immediately correlated 
with an increase in the capacity of the trade; and, 
conversely, if the withdrawal of a subsidy or a re¬ 
duction in the value of an existing subsidy is to cause 
a fall in building prices, it can do so only in so far 
as it lessens the demand for building in relation to the 
existing capacity of the trade. 

In determining whether or not the granting or 
increase of a subsidy is likely to raise building prices, 
therefore, the first question to be asked is whether 
it is going to increase the amount of building. 
Generally speaking, the answer to this question will 
be in the affirmative. The granting of a subsidy, 
whether to private enterprise or to a local authority, 
will bring about building which would not other¬ 
wise have taken place. Indeed, this is one of its 
principal objects. The second question to be asked 
is whether the existing capacity of the building 
industry is adequate to undertake the increase in 
building required from it. If this is so if its existing 
capacity is not being fully employed—no appreciable 
rise in prices need be anticipated, unless, perhaps, 
existing prices have been forced to any extent below 
cost. If it is not adequate, then some rise in prices 
is to be expected, as a result of which its capacity 
will tend to be augmented. In course of time, as 
capacity again becomes adequate, prices may e 
expected to fall. If determined measures are taken 
against excessive advances in the prices of eit er 
contracts or materials, during the period m which the 
trade is expanding to meet the additional demands 
on it, the extent of the rise can probably be decidedly 
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lessened. In a case where the granting or increase 
of a subsidy does not lead to any additional building, 
there is, of course, no reason to expect any rise in 
prices. 

A similar method of reasoning can be applied to 
the case of a reduction or abolition of subsidy. If 
this has no effect upon the rate at which contracts 
are being placed, no movement in prices need be 
expected. But as a rule it can be taken that there 
will be an accompanying reduction in the demand 
for building; and this reduction will be accompanied 
by a tendency for prices to fall, to their normal level 
if the existing demand for building had been some¬ 
what above the capacity of the industry, possibly 
rather below cost if some capacity is thrown idle 
because of the fall in demand. 

It should be emphasised that the effect of the 
granting or abolition of subsidies on building prices 
comes about entirely through the accompanying 
changes in the demand for building. It is only in so 
far as a subsidy affects demand that it can have any 
influence; and, moreover, any other cause which 
brings about an increased or diminished rate of 
building has a precisely similar influence. It is the 
alteration in the number of houses being built 
relatively to the capacity of the industry, not in the 
value of the subsidy, which brings about a rise or 
fall in prices. 


The Events of 1923-32 

The facts relating to building output and the cost 
of houses during the years 1923-32, when the policy 
of subsidisation has been carried out on a large scale, 
are very readily interpreted in the light of the theory 
set out above, and confirm the conclusions reached 
there. The basis of the extensive building activity of 
these years was the grants made under the Acts of 
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1923 and 1924. The annual and capital values of 
these grants are shown in Table II, p. 199. It will 
be recalled that the values of both subsidies were 
reduced in 1927, and that the subsidy under the 
Act of 1923 was abolished in 1929. 

We are fortunately in the position of having fairly 
satisfactory measurements of the changes in all the 
principal factors involved. The aggregate demands 
made on the building trade in respect of the erection 
of working-class houses are given by the statistics 
of the total number of these houses built each year, 
both with and without subsidy assistance; while the 
additional demands due to the granting of the 
subsidies are shown by the number of houses erected 
with assistance from each of the subsidies. An index 
of the capacity of the building trade is given by the 
number of insured workpeople attached to it in 
each year,* while the extent to which this capacity 


* It is difficult to make any precise estimate of the propor¬ 
tion of the total workers in the building trade which is normally 
engaged in domestic house-building. Mr. Barnes, in his book 
“Housing,” estimates that approximately half the trade is 
engaged in maintenance work—which, of course, tends to 
increase in amount each year, as the total number of buildings 
ofall sorts grows larger—and about one-fifth in domestic house¬ 
building, the remainder being at work on premises other than 
dwelling houses. The proportion must, however, vary con¬ 
siderably in accordance with changes in the annual rate of 
building. Another way of estimation is by the output of houses 
per annum for every ioo men employed. The mean of several 
estimates mentioned by Mr. Barnes is about 90 houses, and 
this gives a useful basis for estimating the number of men at 
work in this branch. 

There is no doubt that there was a shortage of skilled men 
in 1923 which made the trade unable to cope with any 
appreciable enlargement of the domestic house-building pro¬ 
gramme. It is this fact, and the fact that expansion subsequently 
took place, that is of importance rather than the absolute size 
of the industry. It seems clear also, from the estimates of 
output, that the major part of the expansion must have taken 
place in the domestic house-building branch. 
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was being utilised may be estimated by the deduc¬ 
tion of the percentage of these workpeople who were 
unemployed. In addition, we have estimates of the 
average cost of non-parlour houses in each year, 
published by the Ministry of Health. This should 
be compared with the movement of general prices 
as measured by the cost-of-living index number.* 
Information concerning the prices of bricks—the 
most important item in material costs—and other 
building materials is obtainable from the reports 
of the Inter-Departmental Committee on the prices 
of Building Materials, appointed by Mr. Chamber- 
lain in 1923, which were published periodically until 

W-t 

The available statistics for these items for the 
years in question are as shown on pages 167 and 168. 

There are two questions to be dealt with in dis¬ 
cussion of the effects of subsidisation during these 
years: first, what part did the subsidies under the 
Chamberlain and Wheatley Acts play in bringing 
about the rise of building prices which took place 
over the years 1924-7 ; and, second, was the reduction 
of subsidies in 1927 in any way responsible for their 
subsequent fall? 

The course of events during the first of these two 
periods was as follows. In 1923, at the time of the 
passage of the Chamberlain Act, comparatively few 
houses were being erected. Building by local au¬ 
thorities, after the unfortunate experiences of high 
costs and other hindrances during the period when 

* The cost-of-living index gives a more satisfactory measure 
of. the movement of purely domestic prices, with which 
building costs may be fairly compared, than does an index of 
wholesale prices, which is heavily weighted with internationally 
traded commodities. 

. t These reports have not appeared at sufficiently regular 
intervals to make it possible to construct an index showing the 
trend of the prices of materials, as has been done in the case 
of building costs. 
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the Addison Act had been in operation, had prac¬ 
tically ceased. The capacity of the trade was more 
than adequate to deal with the small number of 



orders being placed by private enterprise, compe¬ 
tition was keen, and prices were at the lowest level 
ruling since the war. During the next year I 9 2 4 ~ — 
however, the effects of the Chamberlain subsidy 
became apparent, and the total number of houses 
built increased by about one-third. But the increase 
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EFFECT OF SUBSIDIES ON PRICES 

in the capacity of the trade, as measured by the 
number of persons employed, was very slight, and, 
as might be expected in accordance with theory, 
there was a large upward movement in building 
prices, beginning in October I 9 2 3 an< ^ continuing 
quarter by quarter until it had reached nearly 
20 per cent by June 1924.* 

All attempts materially to increase the capacity 
of the trade had so far failed because it had not been 
possible to gain the consent of the trade unions 
concerned to a relaxation of their rules controlling 
the entry of new craftsmen. In 1924 this important 
difficulty was dealt with by Mr. Wheatley, who 
succeeded in getting the necessary relaxation as 
part of his “treaty” with the building trade for 
obtaining an increased annual output of houses 
under his new Housing Act and the Act of 1923* 
A large programme of building was anticipated, 
and the arrangements made with the trade provided 
for sufficient men and materials to be available for 
definite increases in the aggregate output each year. 
Further, the manufacturers of building materials 
maintained that their equipment was sufficient to 
provide for the necessary increase in supplies, and 
undertook not to make any advances in the prices 
charged; and with the trade as a whole it was 
agreed that the cost of building should not advance 
beyond the level of January 1924. Mr. Wheatley 
intended to follow up these agreements with an 
Act under the provisions of which excessive charges 
for building materials could be prevented by the 
fixing of maximum prices, but owing to the fall 
of the Labour Government this Act was not 
passed. 


* The actual figures were as follows: 
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33 33 >5 ” 
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In the following year—1925—there was an in¬ 
crease of nearly 50 per cent in the total number of 
houses built, which included many more erected 
with the help of the Chamberlain subsidy; and there 
was a considerable beginning of activity under the 
Wheatley Act. Mr. Wheatley’s arrangements were 
successful in bringing about an increase in the 
amount of labour in the trade, but—in their in¬ 
complete form—they did not prevent a further rise 
in prices taking place to the end of 1924*—although 
it was considerably less than in the previous year— 
and the cost of building was throughout 1925 more 
than 25 per cent above what it had been in 1923, 
while the general price level had remained practi¬ 
cally stable. 

In 1926 and 1927 the rapid increase in the total 
number of houses built continued, and in the latter 
year it reached a record figure. It was accompanied 
by a continued expansion of the building trade, the 
number of persons in which had become nearly 
one-fifth greater in 1927 than in 19234 Throughout 
1925 and 1926 prices remained at the level reached 
at the end of 19245 an d showed no further rise; at 
the beginning of 1927 a decided fall appeared, 
which continued during the year,£ bringing them 
below the 1924 level, and the inference may be 
drawn that the capacity of the trade had by then 
become more adequate to the demands on it. Apart 
from this last year, then, building costs rose 26 per 

* Average for quarter ending Sept. 1924 £424 

» » 55 . 5, Dec. 1924 £441 

T ^ mce only a proportion of workers in the building trade 
are normally engaged in house-building, and on the assump¬ 
tion that the greater part of the increase took place in this 
branch, the proportionate increase in the capacity available 
for building houses was considerably greater than this, and 
may well have been as much as 50 per cent. 

+ Average for half-year ending June 1927 £418 

” 99 a jj Dec. 1927 -£405 
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cent, while general prices were virtually stable. To 
what extent was the policy of subsidisation respon¬ 
sible for this? 

In the theoretical analysis above it was shown 
that any influence of subsidies on prices could only 
come about as a result of their effect on demand, 
and that a rise in prices was to be expected if an 
increase in demand outran an increase in capacity. 
Such a lack of correspondence between demand and 
capacity seems unquestionably to have been the 
main reason for the rise in prices during the period 
in question. It is interesting to note, in confirmation 
of this, how much of the rise took place in the first 
year, when the restrictions in force were largely 
effective in preventing new men from being taken 
on. Subsequently, the continuation of prices at a 
high level appears to have been principally due to 
the enormous rapidity in the increase of building 
activity, far exceeding that which the representa¬ 
tives of the trade had thought possible or had con¬ 
templated in their arrangements for increased 
output; for in the space of only three years the total 
annual production of houses had reached a figure 
50,000 in excess of the maximum that they had 
allowed for in ten years! Under the circumstances 
it is surprising that the increase in prices was not 
greater, and the fall in 1927—the record year is 
somewhat remarkable. In addition there is no doubt 
that part of the rise was due to advances in the 
prices of building materials, which were not pre¬ 
vented since Mr. Wheatley’s supplementary Bill 
did not reach the Statute Book. The reports of the 
Committee appointed by Mr. Chamberlain in 1923 
to survey the prices of building materials show, for 
instance, that the price of bricks, which had re¬ 
mained approximately stable up to the beginning 
of 1924, had advanced by about 10 per cent during 
the last half of that year, and remained at this higher 
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level in all the principal centres in the years imme¬ 
diately following.* Other building requisites also 
show advances in price. The conclusion is, therefore, 
that the tremendous increase in building activity 
brought about by the subsidies caused it to outrun 
the capacity of the trade, and that the consequent 
rise in costs was contributed to by a rise in the 
prices of building materials. Had the increase in 
demand been more gradual—if, for instance, the 
amount of building plans approved by the Ministry 
had been more carefully regulated—it seems prob¬ 
able that the rise in costs could have been largely 
avoided, and the large proportion of the subsidies 
that went into the pockets of the building trade 
would instead have been devoted to their intended 
object of reducing rents. 

In the second period, after 1927, the position 
completely altered. An important reason for the 
record output of 1927 had been the rush to complete 
houses before the cut in the rates of subsidy took 
place—an occurrencewhich emphasises the influence 
of subsidies on demand. In 1928, under the reduced 
rates of subsidy, the amount of subsidised building 
was cut in half and the total output of houses for 
the year fell correspondingly. In 1929 there was 
another rush to build in order to gain the benefit of 
the Chamberlain subsidy before its abolition, and 
the number of houses erected rose in consequence; 
but it still remained well below the 1927 level, and 
there was, therefore, a general lowering in the total 
demand made on the capacity of the trade. Mean- 

* Building Trade wage rates rose 6 per cent from December 
I 9 2 3 to December 19241 mainly owing to the operation of the 
cost-of-living adjustment. There is little doubt that labour 
costs will have risen considerably more than this owing to 
overtime and Sunday work, made necessary by the shortage 
of labour relative to the increase in demand. As the capacity 
of the trade expanded, such work at exceptional rates of pay 
could, of course, be dispensed with. 
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while this capacity continued gradually to increase, 
though at a slower rate than in the preceding years, 
and there seems reason to believe that it was rapidly 
becoming fully adequate to the lessened demands 
which were being made on it, for building costs fell 
sharply from December 1927 to June 1928, and a 
further considerable fall was recorded from 1928 
to 1929.* 

In this period also there seems little doubt of the 
correct interpretation of the part played by sub¬ 
sidisation. The reductions in the rates of subsidy 
brought a sudden cut in the demand for building, 
until it came well within the existing capacity of 
the trade; as a result, a competitive level of costs 
took the place of the abnormal prices of the earlier 
period, for which the inadequacy of the available 
supplies of men and materials had provided a basis; 
and the possibilities of advancing the prices of 
materials, which had also rested on the shortage, 
were largely done away with. The reports of the 
Committee on the Prices of Building Materials show 
that reductions in the price of bricks in all the 
principal centres began to take place in 1927 an< ^ 
continued during the two subsequent years, and 
that by the middle of 1929 their prices were in most 
cases well below the 1924 level. The conclusion is 
that with the restoration of a greater degree of 
correspondence between the capacity of the industry 
and the demand for houses a more normal level of 
prices came to prevail. 


The Present Position 

Since 1929 the building which took place under 
the Chamberlain subsidy has tended to be replaced 
by non-assisted private building, and except for a 
* Wage rates fell 5 per cent from December 1927 to 
December 1929. 
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temporary setback in 1930 the total number of 
houses erected has remained at a high figure, 
though considerably below the record output of 
1927. During 1930 and 1931 building costs re¬ 
mained stable at a low level, and in 1932 there was 
a further considerable drop, in consonance with the 
general fall in prices. Such a fall has the effect of 
increasing the tendency for private building formerly 
subsidised to be replaced by non-assisted private 
enterprise. The capacity of the trade has continued 
to grow rapidly, and for 1931 and 1932 the number 
of workers has been temporarily stabilised at the 
highest figure ever recorded. There is little doubt 
that it is capable of a considerably enhanced annual 
output. This judgment is confirmed by the fact that 
unemployment has increased steadily since 1929, 
and for 1932 was at the high level of 26 per cent, 
which indicates a considerable volume of capacity 
lying unused. 

Finally, it may be asked whether, under present 
conditions, the granting of subsidies is likely to result 
in a renewed rise in the cost of house-building, which 
will partially or wholly swallow up any possible 
benefit to rents. To this question both analysis and 
the course of events seem to point a definite answer. 
The crux of the matter is, as before, the relation 
between the demand for houses and the capacity of 
the trade. In so far as the effect of a policy of ex¬ 
tensive subsidisation was to bring about an increase 
in the rate of building, and if the existing capacity 
of the trade were not adequate to this increased rate, 
there would be a tendency for prices to rise. But at 
the present time, as has been shown, there is every 
reason to believe that there is a large surplus of 
capacity in the trade, and that, judging by output 
in former years, it is capable of producing at least 
250,000 houses a year without any addition to its 
present number of workers; while, if necessary, there 
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is no reason why the number of workers cannot be 
gradually augmented, as has been the case hitherto. 
Under these circumstances, there would be no reason 
to anticipate a disappearance of the existing com¬ 
petitive conditions in the trade or any appreciable 
rise in prices. It can safely be said, therefore, that 
should a policy of subsidisation be judged desirable 
on the grounds of its power to increase the output 
of houses and to make possible a reduction in rents, 
under existing conditions in the building trade no 
fear that it will bring about a large rise in building 
prices need act as a deterrent against putting it into 
operation. 














APPENDIX III 


THE PROBABLE INCREASE IN THE NUMBER 
OF FAMILIES IN 1932-41 AND 1942-51 

T has been pointed out in chapter xii that the 



demand for separate dwellings depends on the 


number of families. If, therefore, we are to obtain 


any satisfactory estimate of future housing re¬ 
quirements, it is necessary to have as reliable a 
forecast as possible of the increase in the number of 
families in England and Wales during, say, the next 
two decades. 

Such a forecast is exceedingly difficult to make, 
because a number of different sorts of groups go to 
make up the “private family” as defined in the 
census. The census definition is as follows: “Any 
person or group of persons ... in separate occu¬ 
pation of any premises or part of premises is treated 
as a separate family for census purposes, lodgers 
being so treated only when boarding separately and 
not otherwise. Private families comprise all such 
families with the exception of those enumerated in 
(1) institutions or (2) business establishments or 
boarding houses in which the number of resident 
trade assistants or resident boarders exceeds the 
number of members of the employer’s or house¬ 
holder’s family (including private domestic ser¬ 
vants).” 

The normal family group consists of married 
couples—with or without children. It is not difficult 
to arrive at a satisfactory estimate of their numbers 
in the next one or two decades, and there is no doubt 
that such couples make up the bulk of the “private 
families” recorded in the census. But we have no 
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information about the present numbers, and no 
direct means of estimating the future numbers, of 
single and widowed persons who occupy separate 
dwellings, and will wish to occupy them in forth¬ 
coming decades, and who thus also contribute to 
the total “social demand” for houses,* or of the 
numbers of those single and widowed persons who 
habitually live with relatives and will continue to 
do so, thus not contributing to the demand for 
separate dwellings or being enumerated as separate 
“private families.” 

The justification for any method of forecasting the 
total number of families must, therefore, be largely 
empirical—it must rest on the fact that, applied to 
existing data, it yields results not far different from 
the actually recorded figures. Such a method has 
been devised by Mr. C. J. Hill, of the Economist 
Intelligence Department. Mr. Hill has estimated 
the number and marital condition of persons aged 
20 years and over in England and Wales in 194 1 
and 1951, with the following results :f 

1921 1931 I 94 1 T 95 x 

Thousands Thousands Thousands Thousands 

Population aged 20 years and over 23,883 26,998 29,190 30,282 
Single persons „ „ „ 6,575 7 > 4°7 8,007 8,306 

Married „ „ „ ,, 1 5 ? 02 7 x 7>°58 1 8,452 i 9> 1 47 

Widowed and divorced „ „ 2,281 2,533 2,731 2,829 

* It should be remembered that a certain proportion 
probably small in relation to the total number—of the private 
families recorded by the census are represented by lodgers, 
who do not require separate dwellings. 

| The number of survivors of the existing population which 
will reach the age of 20 years and over in 194 1 and in 195 1 
depends, of course, on the number of deaths and on migration. 
With regard to these, the following assumptions have been 
made. According to census data the population aged 10 years 
and over in 1921 declined at the annual rate of 13.0 per thou¬ 
sand during the following decade. Deaths accounted for 12.0 
per thousand per annum and migration for 0.4 per thousan . 
Owing to the rapid increase in the average age of the popu a- 
tion which will come about during the period under consider- 
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The figures for 1921 and 1931 are those actually 
recorded in the census. 

He has further estimated the probable number 
of families who may be expected to require separ¬ 
ate dwellings in 1941 and 1951 on the following 
basis. The number of married persons has been 
divided by two, and to the figure so obtained has 
been added the total number of widowed and 
divorced persons. The resulting figure has been 
adjusted on the assumption that persons aged 75 
and over—whether married, widowed or divorced— 
will not require separate dwellings. The estimate of 
the number of families so derived is as follows: 


1911 1921 1991 




I 94 I 1951 


Thousands Thousands Thousands 


Thousands Thousands 


Estimated number 8,341 9,307 
Actually recorded 
in census 

Increase over Actually 


8 > 34 j 9 > 3°7 10,454 


11,122 11,268 



Esti- 


previous decade recorded 796 1,494 mate 668 146 

ation the death rate has been assumed to rise to 12.8 per 
thousand per annum between 1931 and 1941 and to 13.6 per 
thousand per annum between 1941 and 1951. Since there are 
no data throwing light on the probable course of migration 
during the next two decades, it has been assumed that the net 
outward balance of migration will remain the same as during 
the past decade. Thus, taking both factors together, the popu¬ 
lation aged 10 years and over will decline at the annual rate 
of 13.2 per thousand between 1931 and 1941 and at the annual 
rate of 14.0 per thousand between 1941 and 1951. 

* Corrected. The number of houses and the number of 
recorded families are not entirely independent of one another. 
When there is an acute shortage of houses persons who would 
normally be living apart and thus come to be recorded as 
separate groups are compelled to live together, and the number 
of families as recorded is thus artificially reduced. There 
appears to be little doubt that this was the case in 1921. 
The Ministry of Health (Fourteenth Annual Report, 1932-3, 

P- 95 ) suggest that the true number of families in 1921 was 
approximately 400,000 greater than the recorded number, 
and the above figure has been arrived at by making the 
necessary allowance for this. It is possible that under-recording 
may have occurred to some extent in 1931 also. 
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It will be noticed how nearly the results obtained 
by this method coincide with the actually recorded 
figures in 1911 and 1931, and, with due allowance 
being made for the correction in 1921, in that year 
also. The correspondence continues in respect of 
the census figures each decade as far back as 1861, 
so that its empirical basis is undoubtedly very 
strong. 

Under this method all widowed and divorced 
persons are assumed to require separate dwellings, 
but the requirements of single persons are entirely 
omitted, and criticism may perhaps be made on 
this score. In fact, however, whatever may be the 
prima facie objections to this procedure, if, as an 
alternative method, certain proportions—constant 
throughout all the years in question—both of 
widowed and divorced and of single persons re¬ 
spectively are assumed to require separate dwellings 
(these proportions being decided upon with regard 
to the total estimated figures being similar to the 
actually recorded census figures in 1921 and 1931), 
the estimates arrived at for 1941 and 1951 will be 
almost identical with those arrived at by the method 
actually employed above. This is the case owing to 
the fact that the proportions of married, single, 
widowed and divorced persons in the total popu¬ 
lation have been assumed to remain constant in the 
course of estimating their probable numbers in 
1941 and 1951, an assumption which is justified by 
the facts of existing census records. In actual prac¬ 
tice, therefore, it may be taken that the results 
yielded by this method are satisfactory, and that, 
apart from the intrusion of unforeseen factors, the 
number of families requiring separate dwellings 
is likely to increase by the amounts given above. 

A more serious consideration, however, is the tact 
that the housing shortage may have been respon¬ 
sible to some extent for an under-recording ot t e 
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number of families in 1931 as in 1921, and that the 
estimates of increase in 1941 and 1951, being based 
in part on the actually recorded figures, may as a 
result be rather on the low side. Bearing in mind 
the size of the shortage in 1931, this possibility seems 
to be of sufficient importance for some allowance to 
be made for it. 

It is suggested that, in making estimates of the 
increase in families as recorded by the census either 
for England and Wales as a whole or for particular 
cities or regions, a probable increase for 1932-41 of 
half, and for 1942-51 of one-eighth, that actually 
recorded in 1922-31 should be assumed. The re¬ 
corded increase in families in England and Wales 
during 1922-31 was 1,494,000, so that this basis gives 
an increase of approximately 750,000 in 1932-41, 
and 190,000 in 1942-51. This suggestion has been 
followed out in Chapter XII, where the national 
housing shortage and the requirements of certain 
towns have been discussed, and elsewhere in the 
text. It gives a straightforward and simple basis for 
the estimation of requirements, and the results 
arrived at are not likely to be seriously in error. 








APPENDIX IV 


DIFFERENTIAL RENTING 

By Eva M. Hubback* 

The General Case—Failure of Flat Rate Subsidies 


1G> ! 

itv: 


ENT relief should be given only to those 
who need it, and only for as long as they 
need it.” This statement from the Ministry 
__ _ of Health Circular No. 1138, setting out 
regulations under the Housing and Slum Clearance 
Act of 1930, embodies the kernel of the principle 
of differential renting, according to which local 
authorities are directed to fix the rents of all houses 
built under that Act. The adoption of the principle 
implies that these rents are to vary, not as heretofore 
only according to the type of house, but, in addition 
or instead, according to the tenant’s ability to pay. 

Under the 1930 Act we find for the first time, 
therefore, specific recognition of the need of the 
poorer paid workers to occupy houses built out of 
public funds, and consequently of the fact that 
housing subsidies are nothing more nor less than a 
form of public assistance. This recognition has been 
forced on the Government and others concerned, as 
a result of its being increasingly realised that the one 
million subsidised houses built since the war have 
in spite of the immense sums paid in rent relief by 
the Exchequer and the local authorities scarcely 
begun to meet the needs of those who most urgently 
require housing assistance, that is to 
poorer paid workers with dependent children, lhe 
failure to help those most in need has been mainly 

* With acknowledgment to the publications of the Family 
Endowment Society, Thames House, S.W.i. 
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due to the system under which subsidies up to the 
present have been almost universally used to provide 
flat-rate abatements of rent, which take no account 
of the financial position of the prospective tenants. 
This extravagant and unscientific use of subsidies 
has resulted in the provision of subsidised houses for 
large numbers who can well afford to pay economic 
rents, while at the same time failing to offer to those 
whose need is greatest houses at rents within their 
capacity to pay. 

Who have, in fact, occupied most of the houses 
which have so far been put up by local authorities? 
These authorities, though strictly regulated as re¬ 
gards the more technical sides of building, have been 
left entirely free to make their own rules as regards 
letting, which has led to a considerable variety of 
methods with regard to the selection of tenants. 
Some authorities, their eyes on economy, have fixed 
a minimum income limit for their tenants but no 
corresponding upward limit—deliberately selecting 
applicants likely to pay their rents regularly and to 
look after their houses well. It is notorious that where 
this principle has been adopted—and it is wide¬ 
spread a considerable portion of the subsidised 
houses are occupied by comparatively well-off 
members of the professional and business classes, 
whose rents, though considerably below what they 
themselves can afford, are far beyond any which 
can be paid by the poorer sections of the working 
classes. Even those local authorities which have done 
their best to ensure that the houses shall be occupied 
by the relatively poor, and have, therefore, as in 
Liverpool, not only fixed an upper income limit, 
but have accepted poor tenants with children, have 
found that in all but the largest kind of house the 
saturation point was quickly reached; this meant 
that many of the houses designed for the poorer 
family man proved too expensive for him and had 
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to be let again to better-off tenants with no children. 
Moreover, in many areas, including Liverpool and 
London, it has frequently happened that those of 
the poorer tenants who have moved into the new 
houses have had to give them up owing to the im¬ 
possibility of both paying the rents and the additional 
fares, and of having enough left for food and other 
necessaries. The Medical Officer of Health for 
Stockton recently drew attention to the increased 
death-rate among tenants removed from a slum 
area to a new housing estate, and accounted for it 
by the insufficient and faulty diet which was all that 
could be afforded after the higher rent required had 
been paid. 

As, then, the flat-rate subsidy has failed to provide 
new houses for workers—poor through a combination of 
low wages and dependent families—it has failed in its 
most important function. For it is obvious that it is just 
those families with growing children who most need to 
leave overcrowded and unhealthy houses and to achieve the 
space and good surroundings which make for health and 
decency. 

Some authorities, it is true, have attempted to 
meet the needs of poorer tenants by concentrating 
the greater part of the subsidy payable under the 
1930 Act on a portion of the houses, which are let at 
reduced rents, either to tenants actually dispossessed 
by slum clearance schemes or to individual poor 
families. This is open to several objections. Firstly, a 
feeling of jealousy is aroused among tenants who see 
one group of houses, just like their own, apparently 
arbitrarily let at lower rents. Secondly, where the 
new houses are occupied by tenants dispossessed by 
slum clearance schemes, the method is an extrava¬ 
gant one; for every survey of slum property has 
made it clear that many tenants living there are 
well able to pay economic rents. (They have re¬ 
mained in the insanitary or overcrowded conditions 
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not because of poverty, but for a variety of other 
reasons—because the new houses are a considerable 
distance from their work; because they wish to 
remain near their familiar shops, schools and 
churches; because they like the large margin of 
pocket money which their low rents leave; or from 
sheer apathy. For instance, in a survey made in 
Ancoats by the Manchester University Settlement 
it was estimated that in an especially poor district 
of a poor ward not less than 35 per cent of the 
tenants had a capacity to pay rents of£i or over.) It 

Thirdly, this principle ignores the important fact that i 

few poor families remain in need of help indefinitely. it! 

What,—if the rent is attached to the house,— 
is to happen when a family whose income was per¬ 
haps 50/- weekly, with three or four children under 
school-leaving age, is found a few years later with 
the same children earning and in receipt of £6 or 
£8 a week? To dispossess a tenant because of an 
improvement in his circumstances is not practicable. 

It is interesting to note that the London County 
Council, a short time ago, made efforts to induce 
tenants who had no longer young children, and 
whose incomes had increased in recent years, to 
leave their favoured positions as tenants of the 
Council and so leave vacant homes for young 
married couples with low incomes and young 
children. These efforts proved a complete failure, 
and the London County Council succeeded in noth¬ 
ing but in arousing a feeling of dismay, injustice, and 
insecurity among its own tenants. What was required, 
surely, was that such a tenant should relinquish, not 
his claim to the house itself, but his claim to special 
rent relief which had been allowed him to meet a n 

need which had passed. 

I 

B 

. t 
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Rent Relief based on Needs 


What can be done to solve, in an economical way, 
these acute but related problems—to succeed where 
previously we have failed to provide for the families 
of the poorly paid worker, and to prevent the abuse 
of housing subsidies by those who can afford to pay 
an economic rent? The answer is a simple one— to 
substitute for the flat-rate subsidy one varying with 
economic needs. 

It is obvious that ability to pay any given rent 
varies from one family to another, and in the life of 
the same family according not only to differences in 
income but also to the number of people for whom 
the income must provide. A young couple living in 
a small house may be fairly comfortably off. But 
when children come they pass through a period of 
stress during which their ability to pay additional 
rent declines just as the need for more accommo¬ 
dation grows; then, as the children begin to earn 
for themselves, the family again becomes relatively 
prosperous. 

It is the combination of a young family with low 
wages which, next to unemployment, is the most 
frequent cause of poverty, and of poverty at a time 
when irreparable harm to the children occurs if 
their vital needs are unsatisfied. If, however, 
standard rents are fixed for houses and rebates 
allowed to the individual tenant in proportion to 
the numbers dependent upon him, he will be able 
to afford a suitable house when his children are 
young, and, moreover, there will be no objection to 
his remaining in the house when he becomes 
relatively better off. Nor, indeed, is there any reason 
why a more prosperous tenant should not occupy a 
house built out of public funds if there seems special 
reason for his living in a given neighbourhood, pro¬ 
vided he is prepared to pay the full economic rent. 
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The amount of the subsidy under the 1930 Act, 
if no longer used for those who do not need it and 
concentrated on those who do, amply suffices—given 
the present cost of building—to enable the poorer 
man, who has so far been condemned to live under 
bad and overcrowded conditions, to bring up his 
children under conditions which make for health 
and happiness. The principle that the State should 
make some provision for dependents is not a new 
one; it has become thoroughly familiar through 
rebates allowed on account of the children of income 
tax payers, and through public assistance, unemploy¬ 
ment insurance, secondary school maintenance 
grants, etc. 

Problems of Administration 

Some local authorities hesitate to put differential 
renting into practice for fear of administrative diffi¬ 
culties. The existence and age of children are, how¬ 
ever, the most easily ascertained of all factors, owing 
to tbe help which can be given in doubtful cases by 
the registrar of births and by the education authority. 
The existence of adult dependents and the extent of 
their dependency may be less easy, but that it is not 
insuperable has been proved by the administration 
of the War Pensions Acts. The amount of the family 
income, including that of the supplementary wage- 
earners, and the subsequent variations are certainly 
more difficult to ascertain. The principle of enquiry 
into means, however, in connection with eligibility 
for relief, has been necessarily adopted in so many 
branches of public administration that its application 
is one with which all local authorities are familiar. 
It is required as a condition of help in all the cases 
quoted above in which dependents’ allowances are 
given, and in addition in connection with old age 
pensions and a wide range of public health and other 
social services. Moreover, many local authorities, 
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such as those who charge different rents for the 
same type of house, or who fix an income limit, 
already make the necessary enquiries. 

The Ministry of Health’s Circular 1138 proposes 
that both rents and rebates should be reviewed 
every few months. Once a year seems sufficiently 
often, however, for the local authority to make 
enquiries, though it should be open to the tenant to 
make a claim at any time. As tenants enter houses 
at all times, it is unlikely that a large number would 


method of collecting rents were one which brings 
the tenant into close contact with the collector, 
especially if the latter were a person of some training 
and social experience, such as the women house 
property managers trained under the Octavia Hill 
plan. It will be remembered that under this system 
the woman manager is responsible for a relatively 
small number of houses. For these, in addition to 
collecting rents, she selects the tenants, investigates 
complaints and grievances, and acquires so thorough 
a knowledge of and intimate sympathy with the 
tenants that it is easy for her to discover a change 
in their circumstances without any inquisitorial 
investigation. 

The Application of Differential Renting under the 


Under the Greenwood Act, as stated above, the 
adoption of some system by which rents are adjusted 
to ability to pay is not merely permissive, it is obli¬ 
gatory. Circular 1138 states: 

“ The new grant , together with the prescribed contribution 
from the rates, will enable local authorities to let a sufficient 
proportion of the new houses at rents which the displaced 
persons can afford. Experience does not suggest that all the 
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displaced persons will be unable to pay ordinary municipal 
rents, but a proportion, varying from area to area, will 
undoubtedly need special assistance. To secure this, the Act 
expressly empowers the charging of different rents to 
different tenants, and it is the clear intention of Parliament 
that the benefit of the new grant shall not enure to persons 
for whom it is not needed. The grant, together with the 
prescribed rate charge, should be regarded as a pool out of 
which such abatements, or other special arrangements in 
regard to rent as the local authority propose, are to be 
financed. It will be seen that while the grant is based on 
the number of persons displaced {and rehoused) it is in no 
sense tied either to persons or to houses. Rent relief should be 
given only to those who need it, and only for so long as they 
need it. 

“ The Exchequer assistance provided under the Act is 
intended to enable a local authority to let a proportion of 
the houses at a definitely lower rent than that normally 
charged for other houses owned by them. 

All displaced persons will not necessarily go into the 
houses provided under the new Act. They may go into other 
houses owned by the local authority or into houses privately 
owned, in which event and to a corresponding extent the 
local authority will be able to accommodate in the new 
houses other persons requiring rent relief.” 

With regard to houses which have been built under 
the Wheatley Act, the subsidy from the Exchequer and 
local authorities allows each house to be let at 4/2 
below the economic rent, and regulations (Circular 
520 (revised) on the 1924 Act) allow rents to be varied 
above and below this level by a system of rebates, 
provided the total rental of all the houses will not 
be more than it would be if the subsidy were on a 
flat-rate scale.* 

* Up to the present local authorities have been required to 
bring their receipts and expenditure in respect of their Wheatley 
houses into one account, and the total amount of the rents 
required has been calculated accordingly. In view of the 
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It is particularly important that differential rents 
should be applied as far as possible to houses built 
under the Wheatley Act in view of the fact that 
as the grant from the Exchequer is a fixed sum 
of £7 1 os. (£11 in agricultural parishes), local 
authorities have been accustomed to charge rents in 
proportion to the size of the house, and the largest 
families have, therefore, tended to occupy the 
smaller houses. 

Local authorities are thus empowered to apply a 
system of rebates either to their old housing estates 
or to those built under the 1930 Act. 


Principles by which Differential Rents should be Fixed 

What should be the standard rent and what re¬ 
bates should be granted and on what conditions? 
It is not possible to give a dogmatic answer to these 
questions as the circumstances of local authorities 
vary, according to local rates of wages, and to the 
number and quality of the population for whom it 
is wished to provide new houses. The following may 
be submitted, however, as constituting the frame- 

decline in the cost of building the Ministry state that in future 
local authorities may as from some convenient date make 
separate calculations in respect of houses on different sites, or 
at different periods, so that the tenants of these new houses, 
who, in the main, will presumably be less well paid members 
of the community than the tenants of existing Council houses, 
may obtain the benefit of the lower costs in a less rent charge. 
This reduction in rent charge may accrue to all the new tenants 
equally or may be varied according to individual circum¬ 
stances. The equitable distribution of this reduction would be 
to apply to these Wheatley houses the scale of rebates adopted 
for the houses provided under the 193° Act. The Exchequer 
grants for the Wheatley houses are on a lower scale, but as 
against this there would, presumably, be a lower percentage of 
tenants needing relief.” 

Lloyd Parry, “Memorandum upon Rent Rebates under 
the Housing Acts” (National Housing and Town Planning 
Council). 
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work of a scheme of rent rebates—the actual scale 
necessarily varying according to circumstances. 

(1) The standard rent should be the full 
economic rent. 

(2) The whole of the subsidy should be used as 
a pool from which rebates are paid. 

(3) Rebates from the standard rent should be 
on a sliding scale based on the two factors of 
family income and the number in the family, 
subject to the payment of a minimum rent. 

(4) The rebates should be on an adequate scale 
and on one easily understood. 

(5) All persons wholly dependent on the house¬ 
hold should be included. 

(6) Rebates should be revised by the local 
authority annually, and whenever the tenant 
himself makes an application. 


Test of Ability to Pay Full Economic Rent 

What should be the test of ability to pay the full 
economic rent? The simplest answer is that it should 
be one which wouldallowfor the so-called “minimum 
living needs,” i.e. the satisfaction of the primary 
physical needs of food, warmth and houseroom, 
together with the amenities which it is generally 
agreed should be available in every house. Many 
standards of living have been or may be worked out, 
and the local authority must decide which it proposes 
to adopt. Any tenant should be entitled to claim a 
rebate from the standard rent if his family income 
after deducting the standard rent is insufficient to 
satisfy the standard of minimum needs agreed on, 
provided that the amount of the rebate does not 
exceed the sum necessary to make up his income to 
the required standard. 
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We append a description of rent rebate schemes 
in operation, provided by Miss M. E. Green, 
Secretary of the Family Endowment Society. 


RENT REBATE SCHEMES IN OPERATION 

Schemes of Rent Rebates have been applied for 
some time by a few voluntary housing trusts, but it 
was not until the passing of the Greenwood Act that 
the system was at all widely adopted on municipal 
estates. We know of twenty-four local authorities 
which have instituted schemes and of these all but 
four have been put into operation under the 1930 
Act. In order to conform to the principle, indicated 
in the circular, that rent relief should be based on 
need, any differentiation in rents must clearly have 
regard both to total income and to the number of 
persons dependent upon it, and in every case except 
one rebates given under this Act have been based 
on some formula which attempts to give due weight 
to both these factors. 

In the four schemes carried out under the earlier 
Acts, on the other hand, the number of dependent 
children is the prevailing consideration, and for that 
reason they have the advantage of greater simplicity 
of administration and of being more easily intelligible 
to the tenants. 

Thus for houses built under the 1890 Act 
Banbury charges a minimum rent of 6/6, which 
increases by i|d. for every if- earned above 30/- 
less a rebate of 1 /- for each child. In Welwyn, 
Finsbury, and Guildford rebates of 6d. per child 
are allowed without any income test. Welwyn and 
Guildford, however, charge an addition to the 
rent for each lodger, and Finsbury reduces the 
amount of the rebate by 6d. for every earning 
member of the family other than the head. 
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The schemes worked under the 1930 Act vary enor¬ 
mously in the form which the test of need takes, in 
the actual standards of income and dependency 
which emerge when the test is applied, and in the 
value of the rebates given, as well as in details of 
administration such as the frequency of revision of 
claims, the extent to which earnings of children 
above school age are included, and consideration 
of dependents other than children. They may be 
grouped roughly into three types:— 

In Type A (covering most of the schemes) the 
maximum rent is taken as the standard and this is 
paid by all tenants whose income reaches a certain 
maximum scale which rises with the number of 
dependent children; rebates from rent are then 
allowed according to the amount by which the 
actual income falls short of the sum given in the 
scale for a family of the size in question, subject to 
the payment of a minimum rent beyond which no 
abatement is allowed:— 

Thus in Rotherham a rebate of 4d., and in Bolton 
of 3d., is allowed for every 1 /- by which the in¬ 
come falls below the standard. 

In Walsall, Wolverhampton, and Gloucester the rent 
is reduced by the full amount of the difference 
subject to the minimum rent being paid; this has 
the effect of equalising all incomes within these 
limits. 

The rebates may not be exactly proportional at each 
level of income:— 

Birmingham and Preston, for example, have 
adopted schemes which can only be expressed in 
the form of a table from which can be seen at a 
glance the grade of rebate (rising in shillings in 
the first case and in sixpences in the second) 
claimable by a family with x children and y 
income. 
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Other authorities have adopted a very simple in¬ 
come test and have allowed greater weight to the 
factor of child dependency. 

Cambridge applies the following formula: Take 
the income. Deduct rent plus rates plus insurance 
plus io /-; divide the remainder by the number of 
persons in the household. Where this yields less 
than 3/6 allow a rebate of 1/- for each child; 
where the amount is between 3/6 and 4/6 allow 
a rebate of 6d. per child. 

Lincoln has a similar scheme: Where the income 
is £2 10/- to £3 a rebate of 1/- a child is allowed 
for third and subsequent children; where the 
income is £2 to £2 10/- a rebate of 1 /- a child is 
allowed for the first three children and of 2/- for 
each subsequent child. Where the income is less 
than £2 the minimum rent of 6/6 is paid. 

In Type B the method of assessment is inverted. 
The minimum rent is here the standard, and is 
paid by tenants whose incomes are at or below the 
income dependency scale. Those whose incomes are 
above this scale pay an additional charge. 

Banbury , Farnworth, and Northampton apply this 
method of assessment. 

In Type C the actual amount of the rebate is 
determined by a separate consideration of each 
claim on its merits. In some instances, however, 
eligibility to relief is limited by a formal income 
scale. This is the case in Northampton , Reading , and 
Smethwick. In Berwick-on-Tweed, Hull, and Rochdale 
there is no such scale. 

It may be noticed that Type B is sometimes com¬ 
bined with Type C; but where it is not, and a fixed 
scale of rebates is declared as well as an income limit, 
the financial effect would be just the same if it were 
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expressed in the form of Type A; the maximum 
instead of the minimum rent would then be taken 
as the standard, and this would seem preferable on 
psychological grounds. A tenant is less likely to feel 
cause for resentment if he knows that a neighbour 
in special need of relief is paying a lower rent, than 
if he himself is required to pay more than the 
standard because his income has increased or his 
children begun to earn. 

It is difficult to find any basis of comparison be¬ 
tween schemes which take such a variety of forms; 
we have attempted to do so by expressing them 
wherever possible in the shape of Type A, which 
gives us in each case the minimum income at which 
the maximum rent is payable by families of different 
sizes. The table given below shows how a family of 
man, wife, and four children of school age who 


Authority 

Maximum Rent 
including rates 
of 3-bedroomed 
non-parlour 
house. * 

Banbury 

S . 

10 

d . 

9 

Birmingham 

II 

0 

Bolton 

9 

9 

Dudley 

8 

I 

Gloucester 

8 

q 

Lincoln 

10 

ZJ 

10 

Northampton 

11 

9 

Norwich 

8 

3 

2 

Preston 

10 

Rotherham 

10 

J 

2 

Walsall 

9 

9 

Wolverh’pton 

kJ 

8 

ZJ 

6 

York 

10 

0 


Man, wife and 

4 children. 
Minimum 
income on which 
no abatement 
is allowed. 

Average 
Rebate per 
house. 

Maximum 

Rebate. 

£ s. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

4 2 

0 

2 

5 

4 

3 

3 0 

9 

I 

°h 

4 

6 

2 15 

9 

2 

6 

3 

0 

2 16 

0 

I 

0 

3 

9 

1 18 

6 

I 

0 

2 

3 

3 0 

0 

3 

9 

4 

4 

2 8 

3 


7 



2 11 

0 



2 

6 

1 18 

6 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 12 

0 



4 

2 

2 9 

9 

1 

2 

3 

3 

2 12 

6 

1 

5 


t 

2 2 

0 

1 

8 

4 

0 


itTe there is more than one type of house of this size 

*?. wer ren t has been taken in every case, 
t Difference between standard rent and former rent. 
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occupy a three-bedroomed, non-parlour house would 
fare in twelve of the larger towns which have adopted 
systems of differential renting; only if their income 
falls below that given in the table are they entitled 
to any abatement from the maximum rent. 

It will be seen that in most of these schemes even 
a fairly large family is not eligible for any rebate 
unless its income is very small. In a few of them, 
however, the average rebate per house is consider¬ 
able and suggests that the majority of tenants are, 
in fact, either very poor or have abnormally large 
families. In practice there is surprisingly little corre¬ 
lation between the comparative generosity of the 
schemes and the amounts which the rebates average 
per household. This seems to indicate such a wide 
difference in circumstances between the tenants on 
different estates as would make it impossible to frame 
any concrete scheme which could suitably be used 
as a model in all localities. 

Type A—where rebates are given in proportion as 
the income falls below a fixed income/dependency 
scale rising with the number of dependent children 
—seems to be the most satisfactory. Generally speak¬ 
ing, the income tests may be criticised as too severe. 
The following table gives the minimum living needs, 
excluding rent, of families of different sizes based (with 
certain modifications) on the estimates made by 
Mr. Rowntree in his well-known book “The Human 
Needs of Labour,” and brought up to the price 
level of May 1933. Only the lowest accepted 
standards are taken for food and clothing, but a 
frugal margin is allowed for personal and household 
sundries and for meat. 


^ife^ an i child 2 children 3 children 4 children 5 children 6 children 

£1:9:5 £1:14:1 £1:18:9 £2:3:5 £2:8:7 £2:13:9 £2:18:11 


The Birmingham and Banbury scales are the only 
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ones high enough (after subtracting normal rent) to 
approximate to this standard. 

It is clear that the value of the special relief 
allowed must vary from place to place according to 
(a) the average income and number of children of 
the tenants, and (b) the amount by which the maxi¬ 
mum rent exceeds the rent which would be charged 
for that type of house if there were no differentiation. 

The most usual practice seems to have been to fix 
the standard rent at the figure which would be 
charged for 1924 houses built at the same cost and 
to use only the difference between the two subsidies 
as a pool from which rebates averaging 1 /- to 1 /6 
per house can be paid. If the standard rent were 
fixed at the full economic rent the rebates should 
average 5/- to 5/6 on a three-bedroomed house. 
Such a rent would be about the same as that charged 
for houses built with the Wheatley subsidy before the 
fall in the cost of building, and recent surveys of slum 
areas have shown that this should not be above the 
capacity of a proportion of the displaced tenants— 
those families, for example, in which there is more 
than one wage-earner. Where tenants for the new 
houses, however, are selected not only on the 
grounds that they have previously lived in a slum 
area but also because they have specially large 
families and low incomes, it might seem at first 
sight simpler to fix a low standard rent combined 
with rebates given only on a stringent income test, 
rather than to adopt a higher standard and a more 
generouss cale of relief, which would allow rebates 
to nearly all the tenants. The objection to this is 
that later on when the children in these large families 
have become a financial asset instead of a liability 
the method does not allow sufficient elasticity for 
their increased capacity to pay rent. 

With regard to the inclusion of sons and daughters 
over school age or other earning members of the 
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household, the practice varies. A few of the schemes 
take into account only the income of the head of 
the family and in arriving at their income/depend- 
ency scale allow only for dependent children. In the 
majority, however, all or part of the earnings of 
other members of the household is included; the 
scale then rises with the total number of persons in 
the family and not merely with dependent children. 
In scales based on detailed estimates of living needs 
a larger allowance is made for adults than for 
children. 

Rents are commonly reviewed once a quarter; 
such frequent revision seems unnecessary and must 
increase the administrative cost of the scheme. In 
only three instances have we received any complaints 
of difficulties of administration; in one of these re¬ 
vision takes place weekly and in the other two no 
definite scale has been adopted. Apart from the 
trouble necessarily involved in such methods the 
three schemes are reported to be working well. 

All other reports have been favourable and com¬ 
ment has been made on the honesty of the tenants 
in reporting changes in income and on the fact that 
“the trouble which was expected from people not 
in receipt of rent relief grumbling because other 
people paid a less rent has not been experienced.” 
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TABLE I 

Table showing weekly rentals of houses built under 
the Wheatley and Greenwood Acts. 


Rate of interest 


^0 

0^ 

CO 



5 % 


Cost of house 

£ 3 °o 

£400 

£500 

£300 

£400 

£ 5 °° 

Interest 

4/0 

5/4 

6/9 

5/9 

7/8 

9/8 

Sinking fund 

0/8 

0/1 1 

1/2 

0/8 

0/11 

1/2 

Maintenance, etc. 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

Economic rent 

7/2 

8/9 

IO /5 

8/n 

n/i 

13/4 

Rates 

3/6 

3/6 

3/6 

3/6 

3/6 

3/6 

Economic rent with rates 

10/8 

! 2/3 

! 3 /n 

12/5 

* 4/7 

16/10 

Weekly value of 
Wheatley subsidy 
(1924-7) of £13 10/- 
per annum 

4/6 

4/6 

4/6 

5 /- 

5 /- 

5 /- 

Weekly value of 
Wheatley subsidy 
(1927-32) of £11 5/- 
per annum 

3/10 

3 /io 

3 /io 

4/2 

4/2 

4/2 

Weekly value of 
Greenwood subsidy of 
£ 15 per annum 

5/2 

5/2 

5/2 

5/8 

5/8 

5/8 

Rent with rates of 
house built with 
Wheatley subsidy 

(1924-7) 

6/2 

7/9 

9/5 

7/5 

9/7 

11/10 

Rent with rates of 
house built with 
Wheatley subsidy 
(1927-32) 

6/10 

8/5 

10/1 

8/3 

i °/5 

12/8 

Rent with rates of 
house built with 
Greenwood subsidy 

5/6 

7 /i 

8/9 

6/9 

8/11 

11/2 
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TABLE II 

Table showing Capital Values and Amounts payable 
weekly under various Subsidies. 


Act 

Year 

Amount of 
Annual 
Subsidy 

Period for 
which 
granted 

Approx, capital 
value 

Rate of interest 

Approx, weekly 
value 

Rate of interest 

3 J% 

5% 

34% 

5 % 

Chamberlain 

r 9 2 3 

£6 

20 yrs. 


£75 


i /7 


1927 

£4 

20 yrs. 


£50 


1/1 

Wheatley 

1924 

£13 10/- 

40 yrs. 

£288 

£232 

4/6 

5 /- 


1927 

£" 5/- 

40 yrs. 

£240 

£193 

3/ 10 

4/2 

Greenwood 

1930 

£15 

40 yrs. 

£320 

£257 

5/2 

5/8 


Chamberlain subsidy. The contribution shown was payable by 
the Exchequer. The main subsidies paid were to private enter¬ 
prise, in which case there was no supplementary contribution 
from the local authority. 

Wheatley subsidy. The 1924 subsidy was £g from the Ex¬ 
chequer and £4 10/- from the local authority. After 1927, 
£7 10/- from the Exchequer and £3 15/- from the local 
authority. 

Greenwood subsidy. In the normal case of a non-parlour, three- 
bedroomed house the subsidy is 45 /- per person displaced and five 
subsidies are granted for each house. The Exchequer subsidy is 
therefore £ 11 5 /-, to which has to be added the local authority s 
subsidy of £<$ 15/-, making a total of £15. 
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Average cost of 
non-parlour 
house (including 
£70 for land, 
roads, etc.) 

Interest and 
sinking fund 
charges 

Economic rent 
per week 
(including 
rates) 

Rent paj^able after 
deducting Wheatley 
subsidy where 
available 

1923 

£420 

9 /- 

15 /- 

15/“ ( no subsidy) 

1924 

£489 

10/6 

16/6 

11 /6 

1925 

£511 

11/- 

l lh 

12/- 

1926 


11/- 

17/- 

12/- 

1927 

£483 

10/4 

16/4 

11/4 

1928 

£432 

9/3 

15/3 

11/1 

1929 

£415 

8/11 

14/n 

io /9 

1930 

£410 

8/10 

14/10 

10/8 

1931 

£403 

8/8 

14/8 

10/6 

1932 

£374 

8/- 

14/- 

9 / 10 

!933 

(1st qtr.) 

£365 

5/9 

"/9 

j 7/7 (with subsidy) 

J I I /9 (without 
subsidy) 


Note: The figures in column i are taken from those published 
by the Ministry of Health relating to average estimated all-in 
cost per non-parlour house in contracts let by, and in direct 
labour schemes of, local authorities in England and Wales. 
£70 is added for land, roads, sewers, etc. 

The figure for economic rent is comprised of interest charges 
at 5 per cent per annum, sinking fund at 0.6 per cent, mainten¬ 
ance, etc., at 2/6 per week, and rates at 3/6. For the first quarter 
°f l 933 interest charges are taken at the rate of 3J per cent 
per annum, sinking fund as before. 

The Wheatley subsidy is taken to be 5 /- per week from 1924- 7 
inclusive, and 4/2 per week subsequently. 


k 

t i 


1 

* 

11 

38 1 

s 

a 

5 

3 

fl 

i 

i 

* 

M 
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TABLE IV 

Statement showing numbers of houses completed in 
England and Wales in each year 



No. of houses completed with State 
Assistance under: 


\T. _r 

Total 

Year 

ended 

30 th' 

Sept. 

Addison 

Scheme 

1919 

Acts 

Chamberlain 

Scheme 

1923 

Act 

Wheatley 

Scheme 

1924 

Act 

Green¬ 

wood 

Scheme 

1930 

Act 

No. of 
houses com¬ 
pleted with¬ 
out State ! 
Assistance 

ISO. or 
houses com¬ 
pleted with 
State Assistance 


1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

6,127 

67,945 

106,165 
24, 99 8 
5,525 
i ,497 
975 
527 
30 
18 

14 

991 

30,934 

78,409 

84,431 

115,073 

47,969 

80,240 

12,385 

46,489 

97,316 

53,792 

53,516 

5 I- 3 10 

61,615 

62,530 

420 

5,146 

130,000* 

52,749 

73,032 

66,735 

65,689 

60,313 

64,624 

71,083 

110,375 

132,909 

132,886 

1180,237! 

25,989 

36,459 

92,29! 

131,895 

212,916 

101,791 

133,774 

5 J , 3 2 4 

62,035 

67,676 

1210,237 

78,738 

109,49! 

150,026 

197,584 

273,229 

166,415 

204,857 

161,699 

1 94*944 
200,562 

Total 

213,821 

438,047 

438,953 

5,566 

860,395 

1,096,387 

1,956,782 


* Houses having a rateable value exceeding (or £105 
in the Metropolitan Area) are excluded. 

f Estimated figures. 
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